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Cuapter XXVIII. 


T was close on dressing time when Charles came into the 
drawing-room, where Evelyn and Molly were building 
castles on the hearthrug in the ruddy firelight. After changing 
his damp clothes, he had gone to the smoking-room, but he had 
found Dare sitting there in a vast dressing-gown of Ralph’s, in 
a state of such utter dejection, with his head in his hands, that 
he had silently retreated again before he had been perceived. 
He did not want tosee Dare just now. He wished he were not 
in the house. 

Quite oblivious of the fact that he was not in Evelyn’s good 
graces, he went and sat by the drawing-room fire, and absently 
watched Molly playing with her bricks. Presently, when the 
dressing-bell rang, Evelyn went away to dress, and Molly, tired 
of her castles, suggested that she might sit on his knee. 

He let her climb up and wriggle and finally settle herself as 
it seemed good to her, but he did not speak; and so they sat in 
the firelight together, Molly’s hand lovingly stroking his black 
velvet coat. But her talents lay in conversation, not in silence, 
and she soon broke it. 

“You do look beautiful to-night, Uncle Charles.” 

“Do 1?” without elation. 

“Do you know, Uncle Charles, Ninny’s sister, with the wart 
on her cheek, has been to tea? She’s in the nursery now. Ninny 
says she’s to have a bite of supper before she goes.” 

“You don’t say so?” 
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“ And we had buttered toast to tea, and she said you were the 
most splendid gentleman she ever saw.” 

Charles did not answer. He did not even seem to have heard 
this interesting tribute to his personal appearance. Molly felt 
that something must be gravely amiss, and, laying her soft cheek 
against his, she whispered confidentially— 

“Uncle Charles, are you uncomferable inside ? ” 

There was a long pause. 

“ Yes, Molly,” at last, pressing her to him. 

“Ts it there?” said Molly sympathetically, laying her hand 
on the front portion of her amber sash. 

“No, Molly; I only wish it were.” 

“Tt’s not the little green pears, then,” said Molly with a sigh 
of experience, “ because it’s always just there, always, with them. 
It was again yesterday. They’re nasty little pears”—with a 
touch of personal resentment. 

Uncle Charles smiled at last, but it was not quite his usual smile. 

“Miss Molly,” said a voice from the door, “your mamma has 
sent for you.” 

“Tt’s not bedtime yet.” 

“Your mamma says you are to come at once,” was the reply. 

Molly, knowing from experience that an appeal to Charles was 
useless on these occasions, wriggled down from her perch rather 
reluctantly, and bade her uncle “ Good night.” 

“ Perhaps it will be better to-morrow,” she said consolingly. 

“Perhaps,” he said, nodding at her; and he took her little 
head between his hands, and kissed her. She rubbed his kiss 
off again, and walked gravely away. She could not be merry 
and ride in triumph upstairs on kind curvetting Sarah’s willing 
back, while her friend was “‘ uncomferable inside.” There was no 
galloping down the passage that night, no pleasantries with 
the sponge in Molly’s tub, no last caperings in light attire. 
Molly went silently to bed, and as on a previous occasion when 
in great anxiety about Vic, who had thoughtlessly gone out in 
the twilight for a stroll, and had forgotten the lapse of time, she 
added a whispered clause to her little petitions which the ear 
of “ Ninny” failed to catch. 

Charles recognised, in the way Evelyn had taken Molly from 
him, that she was not yet appeased. It should be remembered, 
in order to do her justice, that a good woman’s means of showing 
a proper resentment are so straitened and circumscribed by her 
conscience that she is obliged, from actual want of material, to 
resort occasionally to little acts of domestic tyranny, small in 

themselves as midge bites, but, fortunately for the cause of 
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virtue, cjually exasperating. Indeed, it is improbable that any 
really good woman would ever so far forget herself as to lose her 
temper, if she were once thoroughly aware how much more 
irritating in the long run a judicious course of those small 
persecutions may be made, which the tenderest conscience need 
not scruple to inflict. 

Charles was unreasonably annoyed at having Molly taken from 
him. As he sat by the fire alone, tired in mind and body, a 
hovering sense of cold, and an intense weariness of life took him; 
and a great longing came over him like a thirst—a longing for a 
little of the personal happiness which seemed to be the common lot 
of so many round him; for a home where he had now only a house ; 
for love and warmth and companionship, and possibly some day 
a little Molly of his own, who would not be taken from him at 
the caprice of another. 

The only barrier to the fulfilment of such a dream had been a 
conscientious scruple of Ruth’s, to which at the time he had 
urged upon her that she did wrong to yield. That barrier was 
now broken down; but it ought never to have existed. Ruth 
and he belonged to each other by divine law, and she had no 
right to give herself to any one else to satisfy her own conscience. 
And now—all would be well. She was absolved from her promise. 
She had been wrong to persist in keeping it, in his opinion; but 
at any rate she was honourably released from it now. And she 
would marry him. 

And that second promise, which she had made to Dare, that she 
would still marry him if he were free to marry ? 

Charles moved impatiently in his chair. From what exagger- 
ated sense of duty she had made that promise he knew not; but 
he would save her from the effects of her own perverted judgment. 
He knew what Ruth’s word meant, since he had tried to mzke 
her break it. He knew that she had promised to marry Dare if 
he were free. He knew that, having made that promise, she 
would keep it. 

It would be mere sentimental folly on his part to say the word 
that would set Dare free. Even if the American woman were 
not his wife in the eye of the law, she had a moral claim upon 
him. The possibility of Ruth’s still marrying Dare was too 
hideous to be thought of. If her judgment was so entirely 
perverted by a morbid conscientious fear of following her own 
inclination that she could actually give Dare that promise, 
directly after the arrival of the adventuress, Charles would take 
the decision out of her hands. As she could not judge fairly for 
herself, he would judge for her and save her from herself. 
2H 2 
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For her sake as much as for his own he resolved to say nothing. 
He had only to keep silence. 

“ There's no one to tell if you don’t.” 

The door opened, and Charles gave a start as Dare came into 
the room. He was taken aback by the sudden rush of jealous 
hatred that surged up within him at his appearance. It angered 
and shamed him, and Dare, much shattered but feebly cordial, 
found him very irresponsive and silent for the few minutes that 
remained before the dinner bell rang and the others came down. 

It was not a pleasant meal. If Dare had been a shade less ill, 
he must have noticed the marked coldness of Evelyn’s manner, 
and how Ralph good-naturedly endeavoured to make up for it by 
double helpings of soup and fish, which he was quite unable to 
eat. Charles and Lady Mary were never congenial spirits at the 
best of times, and to-night was not the best. That lady, after 
feebly provoking the attack as usual, sustained some crushing 
defeats, mainly couched in the language of Scripture, which was, 
as she felt with Christian indignation, turning her own favourite 
weapon against herself, as possibly Charles thought she deserved, 
for putting such a weapon to so despicable a use. 

“T really don’t know,” she said tremulously afterwards in the 
drawing-room, “ what Charles will come to if he goes on like this. 
I don’t mind ”—venomously—“ his tone towards myself. That I 
do not regard; but his entire want of reverence for the Church 
and apostolic succession ; his profane remarks about vestments ; 
in short, his entire attitude towards religion gives me the gravest 
anxiety.” 

In the dining-room the conversation flagged, and Charles was 
beginning to wonder whether he could make some excuse and 
bolt, when a servant came in with a note for him. It was from 
the doctor in D , and ran as follows :— 





“ Dear Sir, 

“T have just seen (6.30 p.m.) Stephens again. I found 
him in a state of the wildest excitement, and he implored me to 
send you word that he wanted to see you again. He seemed so 
sure that you would go if you knew he wished it, that I have 
commissioned Sergeant Brown’s boy to take this. He wished me 
to say ‘there was something more.’ If there is any further 
confession he desires to make, he has not much time to do it in. 
I did not expect he would have lasted till now. As it is, he is 
going fast. Indeed, I hardly think you will be in time to see 
him ; toa I promised to give you this message. 

. Yours faithfully, R. Wurre.” 
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“T must go,” Charles said, throwing the note across to Ralph; 
“give the boy haif-a-crown, will you? I suppose I may take 
Othello?” and before Ralph had mastered the contents of the 
note, and begun to fumble for a half-crown, Charles was saddling 
Othello himself, without waiting for the groom, and in a few 
minutes was clattering over the stones out of the yard. 

There was just light enough to ride by, and he rode hard. 
What was it—what could it be that Raymond had still to tell 
him? He felt certain it had something to do with Ruth, and 
probably Dare. Should he arrive in time to hear it? There at 
last were the lights of D in front of him. Should he arrive 
in time? As he pulled up his steaming horse before the police- 
station his heart misgave him. 

“ Am I too late?” he asked of the man who came to the door. 

He looked bewildered. 

“Stephens? Is he dead?” 

The man shook his head. 

“They say he’s a’most gone.” 

Charles threw the rein to him, and hurried indoors. He met 
some one coming out, the doctor probably, he thought afterwards, 
who took him upstairs, and sent away the old woman who was in 
attendance. 

“T can’t do anything more,” he said, opening the door for him. 
“Wanted elsewhere. Very good of you, 1’m sure. Not much 
use, I’m afraid. Good night. Ill tell the old woman to be 
about.” 

A dim lamp was burning on the little corner cupboard near the 
door, and, as Charles bent over the bed, he saw in a moment, even 
by that pale light, that he was too late. 

Life was still there, if that feeble tossing could be called life ; 
but all else was gone. Raymond’s feet were already on the 
boundary of the land where all things are forgotten ; and, at the 
sight of that dim country, memory, affrighted, had slipped away 
and left him. 

Was it possible to recall him to himself even yet ? 

“ Raymond,” he said, in a low distinct voice, “what is it you 
wish to say? Tell me quickly what it is.” 

But the long agony of farewell between body and soul had 
begun, and the eyes that seemed to meet his with momentary 
recognition only looked at him in anguish, seeking help and 
finding none, and wandered away again, vainly searching for that 
which was not to be found. 

Charles could do nothing, but he had not the heart to leave 
him to struggle with death entirely alone, and so, in awed and 
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helpless compassion, he sat by him through one long hour after 
another, waiting for the end which still delayed, his eyes wan- 
dering ever and anon from the bed to the high grated window, or 
idly spelling out the different names and disparaging remarks 
that previous occupants had scratched and scrawled over the 
white-washed walls. 

And so the hours passed. 

At last, all in a moment, the struggle ceased. The dying man 
vainly tried to raise himself to meet what was coming, and 
Charles put his strong arm round him and held him up. He 
knew that consciousness sometimes returns at the moment of 
death. 

“Raymond,” he whispered earnestly. ‘“ Raymond.” 

A tremor passed over the face. The lips moved. The home- 
less, lingering soul came back, and looked for the last time fixedly 
and searchingly at him out of the dying eyes, and then—seeing 
no help for it—went hurriedly on its way, leaving the lips parted 
to speak, leaving the deserted eyes vacant and terrible, until after 
a time Charles closed them. 

He had gone without speaking. Whatever he had wished to 
say would remain unsaid for ever. Charles laid him down, and 
stood a long time looking at the set face. The likeness to 
Raymond seemed to be fading away under the touch of the Mighty 
Hand, but the look of Ruth, the better look, remained. 

At last he turned away and went cut, stopping to wake the old 
nurse, heavily asleep in the passage. His horse was brought 
round for him from somewhere, and he mounted and rode away. 
He had no idea how long he had been there. It must have been 
many hours, but he had quite lost sight of time. It was still 
dark, but the morning could not be far off. He rode mechanically, 
his horse, which knew the road, taking him at its own pace. 
The night was cold, but he did not feel it. All power of feeling 
anything seemed gone from him. The last two days and nights 
of suspense and high-strung emotion seemed to have left him 
incapable of any further sensation at present beyond that of an 
intense fatigue. 

He rode slowly, and put up his horse with careful absence of 
mind. The eastern horizon was already growing pale and distinct 
as he found his way indoors through the drawing-room window, 
the shutter of which had been left unhinged for him by Ralph, 
according to custom when either of them was out late. He went 
noiselessly up to his room, and sat down. After a time he started 
to find himself still sitting there; but he remained without 
stirring, too tired to move, his elbows on the table, his chin in 
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his hands. He felt he could not sleep if he were to drag himself 
into bed. He might just as well stay where he was. 

And as he sat watching the dawn his mind began to stir, to 
shake off its lethargy and stupor, to struggle into keener and 
keener consciousness. 

There are times, often accompanying great physical prostra- 
tion, when a veil seems to be lifted from our mental vision. As 
in the Mediterranean one may glance down suddenly on a calm 
day, and see in the blue depths with a strange surprise the sea- 
weed and the rocks and the fretted sands below, so also in rare 
hours we see the hidden depths of the soul, over which we have 
floated in heedless unconsciousness so long, and catch a glimpse 
of the hills and the valleys of those untravelled regions. 

Charles sat very still with his chin in his hands. His mind did 
not work. It looked right down to the heart of things. 

There is, perhaps, no time when mental vision is so clear, when 
the mind is so sane, as when death has come very near to us. 
There is a light which he brings with him, which he holds before 
the eyes of the dying, the stern light, seldom seen, of reality, 
before which self-deception, and meanness, and that which maketh 
a lie, cower in their native deformity and slip away. 

And death sheds at times a strange gleam from that same light 
upon the souls of those who stand within his shadow, and watch 
his kingdom coming. In an awful transfiguration, all things 
stand for what they are. Evil is seen to be evil, and good to be 
good. Right and wrong sunder more far apart, and we cannot 
mistake them as we do at other times. The debatable land 
stretching between them—that favourite resort of undecided 
natures—disappears for a season, and offers no longer its false 
refuge. The mind is taken away from all artificial supports, and 
the knowledge comes home to the soul afresh, with strong con- 
viction, that “truth is our only armour in all passages of life,” as 
with awed hearts we see it is the only armour in the hour of 
death, the only shield that we may bear away with us into the 
unknown country. 

Charles shuddered involuntarily. His decision of the afternoon 
to keep secret what Raymond had told him was gradually but 
surely assuming a different aspect. What was it, after all, but a 
suppression of truth—a kind of lie? What was it but doing evil 
that good might come? 

It was no use harping on the old string of consequences. He 
saw that he had resolved to commit a deliberate sin, to be false 
to that great principle of life—right for the sake of right, truth 
for the love of truth—by which of late he had beer trying to 
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live. So far, it had not been difficult, for his nature was not one 
to do things by halves, but now 

Old voices out of the past, which he had thought long dead, 
rose out of forgotten graves to urge him on.*, What was he that 
he should stick at such a trifle? Why should a man with his 
past begin to split hairs ? 

And conscience said nothing, only pointed, only showed, with a 
clearness that allowed of no mistake, that he had come to a place 
where two roads met. 

Charles’s heart suffered then “ the nature ‘of an insurrection.” 
The old lawless powers that had once held sway, and had been 
forced back into servitude under the new rule of the last few years 
of responsibility and honour, broke loose, and spread like wildfire 
throughout the kingdom of his heart. 

The struggle deepened to a battle fierce and furious. His soul 
was rent with a frenzy of tumult, of victory and defeat ever 
changing sides, ever returning to the attack. 

Can a kingdom divided against itself stand ? 

He sat motionless, gazing with absent eyes in front of him. 

And across the shock of battle, and above the turmoil of con- 
flicting passions, Ituth’s voice came to him. He saw the pale 
spiritual face, the deep eyes so full of love and anguish, and yet 
so steadfast with a great resolve. He heard again her last words, 
“T cannot do what is wrong, even for you.” 

He stretched out his hands suddenly. 

“You would not, Ruth,” he said half aloud; “ you would not. 
Neither will I do what I know to be wrong for you, so help me 
God! not even for you.” 

The dawn was breaking, was breaking clear and cold, and 
infinitely far away ; was coming up through unfathomable depths 
and distances, through gleaming caverns and fastnesses of light, 
like a new revelation fresh from God. But Charles did not see 
it, for his head was down on the table, and he was crying like a 


child. 





Cuarrien XXIX, 


Dane was down early the following morning, much too early for 
the convenience of the housemaids, who were dusting the drawing- 
room when he appeared there. He was usually as late as any of 
the young and gilded unemployed who feel it incumbent on them- 
selves to show by these public demonstrations their superiority to 
the rules and fixed hours of the working and thinking world, 
with whom, however, their fear of being identified i is a groundless 
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apprehension. But to-day Dare experienced a mournful satis- 
faction in being down so early. He felt the underlying pathos of 
such a marked departure from his usual habits. It was obvious 
that nothing but deep affliction or cub-hunting could have been 
the cause, and the cub-hunting was over. The inference was not 
one that could be missed by the meanest capacity. 

He took up the newspaper with a sigh, and settled himself in 
front of the blazing fire, which was still young and leaping, with 
the enthusiasm of dry sticks not quite gone out of it. 

Charles heard Dare go down just as he finished dressing, for he 
was early too that morning. There was more than half an hour 
before breakfast time. He considered a moment, and then went 
downstairs. Some resolutions, once made, cannot be carried out 
too quickly. 

As he passed through the hall he looked out. The mist of the 
night before had sought out every twig and leaflet, and had 
silvered it to meet the sun. The rime on the grass looked cool 
and tempting. Charles’s head ached, and he went out for a 
moment and stood in the crisp still air. The rooks were cawing 
high up. The face of the earth had not altered during the night. 
It shimmered and was glad, and smiled at his grave, careworn face. 

“Hallo!” called a voice; and Ralph’s head, with his hair 
sticking straight out on every side, was thrust out of a window. 
“T say, Charles, early bird you are!” 

“Yes,” said Charles, looking up and leisurely going indoors 
again ; “you are the first worm I have seen.” 

He found Dare, as he expected, in the drawing-room, and 
proceeded at once to the business he had in hand. 

“Tam glad you are down early,” he said. “ You are the very 
man I want.” 

“Ah!” replied Dare, shaking his head, “ when the heart is 
troubled there is no sleep, none. All the clocks are heard.” 

“Possibly. Ishould not wonder if you heard another in the 
course of half an hour, which will mean breakfast. In the mean- 
time——” 

“T want no breakfast. A sole cup of-——” 

“In the meantime,” continued Charles, “ i have some news for 
you.” And, disregarding another interruption, he related as 
shortly as he could the story of Stephens’s recognition of him in 
the doorway, and the subsequent revelations in the prison 
concerning Dare’s marriage. 

“ Where is this man, this Stephens?” said Dare, jumping up. 


“T will go to him. I will hear from his own mouth. Where is 
he ?” 
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“JT don’t know,” replied Charles curtly. “It isa matter of 
opinion. He is dead.” 

Dare looked bewildered, and then sank back with a gasp of 
disappointment into his chair. 

Charles, whose temper was singularly irritable this morning, 
repeated with suppressed annoyance the greater part of what he 
had just said, and proved to Dare that the fact that Stephens was 
dead would in no way prevent the illegality of his marriage being 
proved. 

When Dare had grasped the full significance of that fact he 
was quite overcome. 

“Am I, then,” he gasped—“is it true?—am I free—to 
marry ?” 

“ Quite free.” 

Dare burst into tears, and, partially veiling with one hand the 
mauly emotion that had overtaken him, he extended the other to 
Charles, who did not know what to do with it when he had got it, 
and dropped it as soon as he could. But Dare, like many people 
whose feelings are all on the surface, and who are rather proud of 
displaying them, was slow to notice what was passing in the 
minds of others. 

He sprang tv his feet, and began to pace rapidly up and down. 

“T will go after breakfast—at once—immediately after break- 
fast, to Slumberleigh Rectory.” 

“TI suppose, in that case, Miss Deyncourt is the person whose 
name you would not mention the other day ?” 

“She is,” said Dare. ‘ You are right. It is she. We are 
betrothed. I will fly to her after breakfast.” 

“You know your own affairs best,” said Charles, whose temper 
had not been improved by the free display of Dare’s finer feelings ; 
“but I am not sure you would not do well to fly to Vandon first. 
It is best to be off with the old love, I believe, before you are on 
with the new.” 

“She must at once go away from Vandon,” said Dare, stopping 
short. “She is a scandal, the—the old one. But how to make 
her go away?” 

It was in vain for Charles to repeat that Dare must turn her 
out. Dare had premonitory feelings that he was quite unequal 
to the task. 

“T may tell her to go,” he said, raising his eyebrows. “I may 
be firm as the rock, but I know her well; she is more obstinate 
than me. She will not go.” 

“She must,” said Charles with anger. “Her presence com- 
promises Miss Deyncourt. Can’t you see that?” 
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Dare raised his eyebrows. A light seemed to break in on him. 

“ Any fool can see that,” said Charles, losing his temper. 

Dare saw a great deal, many things beside that. He saw that 
if a friend, a trusted friend, were to manage her dismissal, it would 
be more easy for that friend than for one whose feelings at the 
moment might carry him away. In short, Charles was the friend 
who was evidently pointed out by Providence for that mission. 

Charles considered a moment. He began to see that it would 
not be done without further delays and scandal unless he did it. 

“She must and shall go at once, even if I have to do it,” he 
said at last, looking at Dare with unconcealed contempt. “It is 
not my affair, but I will go, and you will be so good as to put off 
the flying over to Slumberleigh till I come back. I shall not 
return until she has left the house.” And Charles marched out 
of the room, too indignant to trust himself a moment longer with 
the profusely grateful Dare. 

“That man must go to-day,” said Evelyn after breakfast to 
ler husband, in the presence of Lady Mary and Charles. ‘“ While 
he was ill I overlooked his being in the house; but I will not 
suffer him to remain now he is well.” 

“You remove him from all chance of improvement,” said 
Charles, “if you take him away from Aunt Mary, who can snatch 
brands from the burning, as we all know; but I am going over 
to Vandon this morning, and if you wish it I will ask him if he 
would like me to order his dog-cart to come for him. I don’t 
suppose he is very happy here, without so much as a tooth-brush 
that he can call his own.” 

“You are going to Vandon?” asked both ladies in one voice. 

“Yes. Iam going on purpose ito dislodge an impostor who 
has arrived there, who is actually believed by some people (who 
are not such exemplary Christians as ourselves, and ready to 
suppose the worst) to be his wife.” 

Lady Mary and Evelyn looked at each other in consternation, 
and Charles went off to see how Othello was after his night’s 
work, and to order the dog-cart, Ralph calling after him in 
perfect good humour that “a fellow’s brother got more out of a 
fellow’s horses than a fellow did himself.” 

Dare waylaid Charles on his return from the stables, and linked 
his arm in his. He felt the most enthusiastic admiration for the 
tall reserved Englishman who had done him such signal service. 
He longed for an opportunity of showing his gratitude to him. 
It was perhaps just as well that he was not aware how very 
differently Charles regarded himself. 

“You are just going?” Dare asked. 
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“Tn five minutes.” 

Charles let his arm hang straight down, but Dare kept it.’ 

“Tell me, my friend, one thing.” Dare had evidently been 
turning over something in his mind. “ This poor unfortunate, 
this Stephens, why did he not tell you all this the first time you 
went to see him in the afternoon ?” 

“ He did.” 

“What?” said Dare, looking hard at him. “ He did, and you 
only tell me this morning! You let me go all through the night 
first. Why was this?” 

Charles did not answer. 

“T ask one thing more,” continued Dare. “Did you divine 
two nights ago, from what I said in a moment of confidence, that 
Miss Deyncourt was the—the——” 

“Of course I did,” said Charles sharply. “You made it 
sufficiently obvious.” 

“Ah!” said Dare. “Ah!” and he shut his eyes and nodded 
his head several times. 

“Anything more you would like to know?” asked Charles, 
inattentive and impatient, mainly occupied in trying to hide the 
nameless exasperation which invariably seized him when he looked 
at Dare, and to stifle the contemptuous voice which always 
whispered as he did so, “ And you have given up Ruth to him— 
to him!” 

“No, no, no,” said Dare, shaking his head gently, and regarding 
him the while with infinite interest through his half-closed 
eyelids. 

The dog-cart was coming round, and Charles hastily turned 
from him, and, getting in, drove quickly away. Whatever Dare 
said or did seemed to set his teeth on edge, and he lashed up the 
horse till he was out of sight of the house. 

Dare, with arms picturesquely folded, stood looking after him 
with mixed feelings of emotion and admiration. 

“One sees it well,” he said to himself. “One sees now the 
reason of many things. He kept silent at first, but he was too 
good, too noble. In the night he considered; in the morning he 
told all. I wondered that he went to Vandon; but he did it not 
for me. It was for her sake.” 

Dare’s feelings were touched to the quick. 

How beautiful! how pathetic was this dénowement ! His former 
admiration for Charles was increased a thousandfold. He also 
loved! Ah! (Dare felt he was becoming agitated). How 
sublime, how touching was his self-sacrifice in the cause of 
honour. He had been gradually working himself up to the 
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highest pitch of pleasurable excitement and emotion; and now, 
seeing Ralph the prosaic approaching, he fled precipitately into 
the house, caught up his hat and stick, hardly glancing at him- 
self in the hall glass, and, entirely forgetting his promise to 
Charles to remain at Atherstone till the latter returned from 
Vandon, followed the impulse of the moment, and struck across 
the fields in the direction of Slumberleigh. 

Charles, f{meanwhile, drove on to Vandon. The stable clock, 
still partially paralyzed from long disuse, was laboriously striking 
eleven as he drew up before the door. His resounding peal at 
the bell startled the household, and put the servants into a flutter 
of anxious expectation, while the sound made some one else, 
breakfasting late in the dining-room, pause with her cup midway 
to her lips and listen. 

“There is a train which leaves Slumberleigh station for London, 
a little after twelve, is not there?” asked Charles with great 
distinctness of the butler as he entered the hall. He had observed 
as he came in that the dining-room door was ajar. 

“There is, Sir Charles. Twelve fifteen,” replied the man, who 
recognised him instantly, for everybody knew Charles. 

“Tam here as Mr. Dare’s friend, at his wish. Tell Mr. Dare’s 
coachman to bring round his dog-cart to the door in good time to 
catch that train. Will it take luggage?” 

“Yes, Sir Charles,” with respectful alacrity. 

“Good. And when the dog-cart appears you will see that the 
boxes are brought down belonging to the person who is staying 
here, who will leave by that train.” 

“ Yes, Sir Charles.” 

“Tf the policeman from Slumberleigh should arrive while I am 
here, ask him to wait.” 

“T will, Sir Charles.” 

“T don’t suppose,” thought Charles, “ he will arrive, as I have 
not sent for him; ,but, as the dining-room door happens to be ajar, 
it is just as well to add a few artistic touches.” 

“Ts this person in the drawing-room?” he continued aloud. 

The man replied that she was in the dining-room, and Charles 
walked in unannounced, and closed the door behind him. 

He had at times, when any action of importance was on hand, 
a certain cool decision of manner that seemed absolutely to ignore 
the possibility of, opposition, which formed a curious contrast with 
his usual careless demeanour. 

“Good morning,” he said advancing to the fire. “I have no 
doubt that my appearance at this early hour cannot be a surprise 
to you. You have, of course, anticipated some visit of this kind 
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for the last few days. Pray finish your coffee. Iam Sir Charles 
Danvers. I need hardly add that I am justice of the peace in this 
county, and that I am here officially on behalf of my friend, Mr. 
Dare.” 

The little woman, who had risen, and had then sat down again 
at his entrance, eyed him steadily. There was a look in her 
dark bead-like eyes which showed Charles why Dare had been 
unable to face her. The look, determined, cunning, watchful, 
put him on his guard, and his manner became a shade more 
unconcerned. 

“ Any friend of my husband’s is welcome,” she said. 

“There is no question for the moment about your husband, 
though no doubt a subject of peculiar interest to yourself. I was 
speaking of Mr. Dare.” 

She rose to her feet, as if unable to sit while he was standing. 

“Mr. Dare is my husband,” she said, with a little gesture of 
defiance, tapping sharply on the table with the teaspoon she held 
in her hand. 

Charles smiled blandly, and looked out of the window. 

“There is evidently some misapprehension on that point,” he 
observed, “ which I am here to remove. Mr. Dare is at present 
unmarried.” 

“T am his wife,” reiterated the woman, her colour rising under 
her rouge. “Ilam,andIwon’t go. He dared not come himself, 
a poor coward that he is, to turn his wife out of doors. He sent 
you; but it’s no manner of use, so you may as well know it first 
as last. I tell you nothing shall induce me to stir from this 
house, from my home, and you needn’t think you can come it over 
me with fine talk. I don’t care a red cent what you say. I'll 
have my rights.” 

“T am here,” said Charles, “to see that you get them, Mrs.— 
Carroll.” 

There was a pause. He did not look at her. He was occupied 
in taking a white thread off his coat. 

“Carroll's dead,” she said sharply. 

“He is. And your regret at his loss was no doubt deepened 
by the unhappy circumstances in which it took place. He died 
in jail.” 

“Well, and if he did—-—” 

“Died,” continued Charles, suddenly fixing his keen glance 
upon her, “ nearly a year after your so-called marriage with Mr. 
Dare.” 

“Tt’s a lie,” she said faintly; but she had turned very white. 

“No, I think not. My information is on reliable authority, 
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A slight exertion of memory on your part will no doubt recall 
the date of your bereavement.” 

“ You can’t prove it.” 

“Excuse me. You have yourself kindly furnished us with a 
copy of the marriage register, with the date attached, without 
which I must own we might have been momentarily ata loss. I 
need now only apply for a copy of the register of the decease of 
Jaspar Carroll, who, as you do not deny, died under personal 
restraint in jail; in Baton Ronge Jail, in Louisiana, I have no 
doubt you intended to add.” 

She glared at him in silence. 

“Some dates acquire a peculiar interest when compared,” 
continued Charles, “ but I will not detain you any longer with 
business details of this kind, as I have no doubt that you will wish 
to superintend your packing.” 

“T won't go.” 

“On the contrary, you will leave this house in half an hour. 
The dog-cart is ordered to take you to the station.” 

“ What if I refuse to go?” 

“Extreme measures are always to be regretted, especially with 
a lady,” said Charles. ‘Nothing, in short, would be more 
repugnant to me; but I fear, as a magistrate, it would be my 
duty to ” And he shrugged his shoulders, wondering what 
on earth could be done for the moment if she persisted. “ But,” 
he continued, “ motives of self-interest suggest the advisability 
of withdrawing, even if I were not here to enforce it. When I 
take into consideration the trouble and expense you have incurred 
in coming here, and the subsequent disappointment of the 
affections, a widow’s affections, I feel justified in offering, though 
without my friend’s permission, to pay your journey back to 
America, an offer which any further unpleasantness or delay 
would of course oblige me to retract.” 

She hesitated, and he saw his advantage and kept it. 

“You have not much time to lose,” he said, laying his watch 
on the table, “unless you would prefer the housekeeper to do 
your packing for you. No? Lagree with you. On a sea voyage 
especially one likes to know where one’s things are. If I give 
you a cheque for your return journey, I shall of course expect you 
to sign a paper to the effect that you have no claim on Mr. Dare, 
that you never were his legal wife, and that you will not trouble 
him in future. You would like a few moments for reflection ? 
Good. I will write out the form while you consider, as there is 
no time to be lost.” 


He looked about for writing materials, and, finding only an 
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ancient inkstand and pen, took a note from his pocket-book and 
tore a blank half-sheet off it. His quiet deliberate movements 
awed her as he intended they should. She glanced first at him 
writing, then at the gold watch on the table between them, the 
hours of which were marked on the half hunting face by alternate 
diamonds and rubies, each stone being the memorial of a past 
success in shooting matches. The watch impressed her; to her 
practised eye it meant a very large sum of money, and she knew 
the power of money; but the cool, unconcerned manner of this 
tall, keen-eyed Englishman impressed her still more. As she 
looked at him he ceased writing, got out a cheque, and began to 
fill it in. 

“ What Christian name?” he asked suddenly. 

“Ellen,” she replied, taken aback. 

“Payable to order or bearer ?” 

“ Bearer,” she said, confused by the way he took her decision 
for granted. 

“ Now,” he said authoritatively, “sign your name there ;” and 
he pushed the form he had drawn up towards her. “I am sorry 
I cannot offer you a better pen.” 

She took the pen mechanically and signed her name—Ellen 
Carroll. Charles’s light eyes gave a flash as she did it. 

“Manner is everything,” he said to himself. “TI believe the 
mention of that imaginary policeman may have helped, but a 
little stage effect did the business.” 

“Thank you,” he said, taking the paper, and, after glancing at 
the signature, putting it in his pocket-book. “Allow me to give 
you this ”—handing herthecheque. “And now I will ring for the 
housekeeper, for you will barely have time to make the arrange- 
ments for your journey. I can only allow you twenty minutes.” 
He rang the bell as he spoke. 

She started up, as if unaware how far she had yielded. A rush 
of angry colour flooded her face. 

“T won't have that impertinent woman touching my things.” 

“That is as you like,” said Charles, shrugging his shoulders ; 
“but she will be in the room when you pack. It is my wish 
that she should be present.” Then turning to the butler, who 
had already answered the bell, “ Desire the housekeeper to go to 
Mrs. Carroll’s rooms at once, and to give Mrs. Carroll any help 
she may require.” 

Mrs. Carroll looked from: the butler to Charles with baffled 
hatred in her eyes. But she knew the game was lost, and she 
walked out of the room and upstairs without another word, but 
with a bitter consciousness in her -heart that she had not played 
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her cards well, that, though her downfall was unavoidable, she 
might have stood out for better terms for her departure. She 
hated Dare, as she threw her clothes together into her trunks, 
and she hated Mrs. Smith, who watched her do so with folded 
hands and with a lofty smile; but most of all she hated Charles, 
whose voice came up to the open window as he talked to Dare’s 
coachman, already at the door, about splints and sore backs. 

Charles felt a momentary pity for the little woman when she 
came down at last with compressed lips, casting lightning glances 
at the grinning servants in the background, whom she had bullied 
and hectored over in the manner of people unaccustomed to 
sarvants, and who were rejoicing in the ignominy of her downfall. 

Her boxes were put in—not carefully. 

Charles came forward and lifted his cap, but she would not 
look at him. Grasping a little hand-bag convulsively, she went 
down the steps, and got up unassisted into the dog-cart. 

“ You have left nothing behind, I hope?’’ said Charles civilly, 
for the sake of saying something. 

“She have left nothing,” said Mrs. Smith, swimming forward 
with dignity, “and she have also took nothing. I have seen to 
that, Sir Charles.” 

“ Good-bye, then,” said Charles. ‘ Right, coachman.” 

Mrs. Carroll’s eyes had been wandering upwards to the old 
house rising above her with its sunny windows and its pointed 
gables. Perhaps, after all the sordid shifts and schemes of her 
previous existence, she had imagined she might lead an easier and 
a more respectable life within those walls. Then she looked 
towards the long green terraces, the valley, and the forest beyond. 
Her lip trembled, and, turning suddenly, she fixed her eyes with 
burning hatred on the man who had ousted her from this pleasant 
place, 

Then the coachman whipped up his horse, the dog-cart spun 
over the smooth gravel between the lines of stiff, clipped yews, 
and she was gone. , 


Cuapter XXX. 


Mr. Atwynn had returned from his eventful morning call at 
Vandon very grave and silent. He shook his head when Ruth 
came to him in the study to ask what the result had been, and 
said Dare would tell her himself on his return from London, 
whither he had gone on business. 

Ruth went back to the drawing-room. She had not strength 


or energy to try to escape from Mrs. Alwynn. Indeed, it was a 
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relief not to be alone with her own thoughts, and to allow her 
exhausted mind to be towed along by Mrs. Alwynn’s, the bent of 
whose mind resembled one of those mechanical toy animals which 
when wound up willrun very fast in any direction, but, if adroitly 
turned, will hurry equally fast the opposite way. Ruth turned 
the toy at intervals, and the morning was dragged through, Mrs. 
Alwynn in the course of it exploring every realm—known to her 
—of human thought, now dipping into the future, and speculating 
on spring fashions, now commenting on the present, now dwelling 
fondly on the past, the gaily dressed, officer-adorned past of her 
youth. 

There was a meal, and after that it was the afternoon. Ruth 
supposed that some time there would be another meal, and then 
it would be evening, but it was no good thinking of what was so 
far away. She brought her mind back to the present. Mrs. 
Alwynn had just finished a detailed account of a difference of 
opinion between herself and the curate’s wife on the previous day. 

“ And she had not a word to say, my dear, not a word, quite 
hors de combat, so I let the matter drop. And you remember that 
beautiful pig we killed last week? You should have gone to look 
at it hanging up, Ruth, rolling in fat, it was. Well, it is better 
to give than to receive, so I shall send her one of the pork pies. 
And if you will get me one of those round baskets which I took 
the dolls down to the school-feast in—they are in the lowest shelf 
of the oak chest in the hall—I’'ll send it down to her at once.” 

Ruth fetched the basket and put it down by her aunt. Remin- 
iscences of the school-feast still remained in it, in the shape of 
ends of ribbon and lace, and Mrs. Alwynn began to empty them 
out, talking all the time, when she suddenly stopped short with 
an exclamation of surprise. 

“Goodness! Well,now! I’msure. Ruth!” 

“ What is it, Aunt Fanny ?” 

“Why, my dear, if there isn’t a letter for you under the odds 
and ends,” holding it up and gazing resentfully at it; “and, now 
I remember, a letter came for you on the morning of the school- 
feast, and I said to John, ‘I shan’t forward it, because I shall see 
Ruth this afternoon,’ and, dear me! I just popped it into the 
basket, for I thought you would like to have it, and, you know 
how busy I was, Ruth, that day, first one thing and then another, 
so much to think of—and—there it is.” 

“T dare say it is of no importance,” said Ruth, taking it from 
her, while Mrs. Alwynn, repeatedly wondering how such a thing 


could have happened to a person so careful as herself, went off 
with her basket to the cook. 
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When she returned in a few minutes, she found Ruth standing 
by the window, the letter open in her hand, her face without a 
vestige of colour. 

“Why, Ruth,” she said, actually noticing the alteration in her 
appearance, “is your head bad again ?” 

Ruth started violently. 


“Yes—no. I mean—I think I will go out. The fresh 
air-——” 

She could not finish the sentence. 

“ And that tiresome letter? Did it want an answer?” 

“None,” said Ruth, crushing it up unconsciously. 

“Well, now,” said Mrs. Alwynn, “ that’s a good thing, for I’m 
sure I shall never forget the way your uncle was in once, when I 
put a letter of hisin my pocket to give him (it was a plum-coloured 
silk, Ruth, done with gold beads in front), and then—I went into 
mourning for my poor dear Uncle James, such an out of the 
common person he was, Ruth, and such a beautiful talker, and it 
was not till six months later, niece’s mourning, you know, that I 
had the dress on again, and a business I had to meet it, for all my 


gowns seem to shrink when they are put by, and I put my hand 
in the pocket, and ¥ 


But Ruth had disappeared. 

Mrs. Alwynn was perfectly certain at last that something must 
be wrong with her niece. Earlier in the day she had had a head- 
ache. Reasoning by analogy, she decided that Ruth must have 
eaten something at Mrs. Thursby’s dinner-party which had dis- 
agreed with her. If any one was ill, she always attributed it to 
indigestion. If Mr. Alwynn coughed, or if she read in the papers 
that royalty had been unavoidably prevented attending some 
function at which its presence had been expected, she instantly 
put down both mishaps to the same cause, and when Mrs, Alwynn 
had come to a conclusion it was not her habit to keep it to her- 
self. 

She told Lady Mary the exact state in which, reasoning always 
by analogy, she knew Ruth’s health must be, when that lady 
drove over that afternoon in the hope of seeing Ruth, partly from 
curiosity, or rather a Christian anxiety respecting the welfare of 
others, and partly too from a real feeling of affection for Ruth 
herself. Mrs. Alwynn bored her intensely, but she sat on and on 
in the hope of Ruth’s return, who had gone out, Mrs. Alwynn 
agreeing with every remark she made, and treating her with that 
pleased deference of manner which some middle-class people, not 
otherwise vulgar, invariably drop into in the presence of rank; a 
Scylla which is only one degree better than the Charybdis of 
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would-be ease of manner into which others fall. If ever the 
enormous advantages of noble birth and ancient family, with all? 
their attendant heirlooms and hereditary instincts of refinement, 
chivalrous feeling, and honour, become in future years a mark for 
scorn (as already they are a mark for the envy that calls itself 
scorn), it will be partly the fault of the vulgar adoration of the 
middle classes. Mrs. Alwynn being, as may possibly have already 
transpired in the course of this narrative, a middle-class woman 
herself, stuck to the hereditary instincts of her class with a 
vengeance, and when Ruth at last came in Lady Mary was 
thankful. 

Her cold pale eyes lighted up a little as she greeted Ruth, and 
looked searchingly at her. She saw by the colourless lips and 
nervous contraction of the forehead, and by the bright restless 
fever of the eyes, that had formerly been so calm and clear, that 
something was amiss—terribly amiss. 

“T’ve been telling Lady Mary how poorly you’ve been, Ruth, 
ever since Mrs. Thursby’s dinner-party,” said Mrs. Alwynn, by 
way of opening the conversation. 

But in spite of so auspicious a beginning the conversation 
flagged. Lady Mary made a few conventional remarks to Ruth, 
which she answered, and Mrs. Alwynn also; but there was a 
constraint which every moment threatened a silence. Lady Mary 
proceeded to comment on the poaching affray of the previous night, 
and the arrest of a man who had been seriously injured ; but, at 
her mention of the subject, Ruth became so silent, and Mrs. 
Alwynn so voluble, that she felt it was useless to stay any longer, 
and had to take her leave without a word with Ruth. 

“Something is wrong with that girl,” she said to herself, as she 
drove back to Atherstone. “1 know what it is. Charles has been 
behaving in his usual manner, and, as there is no one else to point 
out to him how infamous such conduct is, I shall have to do it 
myself. Shameful! That charming, interesting girl! And yet, 
and yet! There was a look in her face more like some great 
anxiety than disappointment. If she had had a disappointment, 
1 do not think she would have let any one see it. Those Deyn- 
courts are all too proud to show their feelings, though they have 
got them too somewhere. Perhaps on the whole, considering how 
excessively disagreeable and scriptural Charles can be, and what 
unexpected turns he can give to things, I had better say nothing 
to him at present.” 

The moment Lady Mary had left the house, Ruth hurried to her 
uncle's study. He was not there. He had not yet come in. She 
gave a gesture of despair, and flung herself down in the old leathern 
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chair opposite to his own, on which many a one had sat who had 
come to him for help or consolation. All the buttons had been 
gradually worn off that chair by restless or heavy visitors. Some 
had been lost, but others—the greater part, 1 am glad to say— 
Mr. Alwynn had found, and had deposited in a Sevres cup on the 
mantelpiece, till the wet afternoon should come when he and his 
long packing needle should restore them to their home. 

The room was very quiet. On the mantelpiece the little con- 
scientious silver clock ticked, orderly, gently (till Ruth could 
hardly bear the sound), then hesitated, and struck a soft low tone. 
She started to her feet, and paced up and down, up and down. 
Would he never come in? She dared not go out to look for him for 
fear of missing him. Why did not he come back when she wanted 
him so terribly? She sat down again. She tried to be patient, 
It was no good. Would he never come ? 

She heard a sound, rushed out to meet him in the passage, and 
pulled him into the study. 

“Uncle John,” she gasped, holding out a letter in her shaking 
hand. “That man who was taken up last night was—Raymond. 
He is in prison. He is ill. Let us go to him,” and she explained 
as best she could that a letter had only just been found written 
to her by Raymond in July, warning her he was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Arleigh, near the old nurse’s cottage, and that she 
might see him at any moment, and must have money in readiness. 
The instant she had read the letter she rushed up to Arleigh, 
to see her old nurse, and met her coming down in great agitation 
to tell her that Raymond, whom she had shielded once before 
under promise of secrecy, had been arrested the night before. 

In a quarter of an hour Mr. Alwynn and Ruth were driving 
swiftly through the dusk in a close carriage in the direction of 
D——. On their way they met a dog-cart driving as quickly in 
the opposite direction, which grazed their wheel as it passed ; 
and Ruth, looking out, caught a glimpse, by the flash of their 
lamps, of Charles’s face, with a look upon it so fierce and haggard 
that she shivered in nameless foreboding of evil, wondering what 
could have happened to make him look like that. 


Cuapter XXXI, 


Ir was still early on the following morning that Dare, forgetting, 
as we have seen, his promise to Charles, arrived at Slumberleigh 
Rectory—so early, that Mrs. Alwynn was still ordering dinner, 
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or in other words, was dashing from larder to scullery, from 
kitchen to dairy, with her usual energy. He was shown into the 
empty drawing-room, where, after pacing up and down, he was 
reduced to the society of a photograph album, which in his 
present excited condition could do little to soothe the tumult of 
his mind. Not that any discredit should be thrown on Mrs. 
Alwynn’s album, a gorgeous concern with a golden Fanny 
embossed on it, which afforded her infinite satisfaction, inside 
which her friends’ portrraits appeared to the greatest advantage, 
surrounded by birds and nests and blossoms of the most vivid and 
life-like colouring. Mr. Alwynn was encompassed on every side 
by kingfishers and elaborate bone nests, while Kuth’s clear-cut 
face looked out from among long-tailed tomtits, arranged one on 
each side of a nest crowded with eggs, on which a strong light 
had been thrown. 

Dare was still looking at Ruth’s photograph, when Mr. Alwynn 
came in. 

“Do you wish to speak to Ruth?” he asked gravely. 

“Now, at once.” Dare was surprised that Mr. Alwynn, with 
whom he had been so open, should be so cold and unsympathetic 
in manner. The alteration and alienation of friends is certainly 
one of the saddest and most inexplicable experiences of this vale 
of tears. 

“You will find her in the study,” continued Mr. Alwynn. 
“She is expecting you. I have told her nothing, according to 
your wish. I hope you will explain everything to her in full, 
that you will keep nothing back.” 

“T will explain,” said Dare; and he went, trembling with 
excitement, into the study. Fired by Charles’s example, he had 
made a sublime resolve as he skimmed across the fields, made it 
in a hurry, in a moment of ecstasy, as all his resolutions were 
made. He felt he had never acted such a noble part before. He 
only feared the agitation of the moment might prevent him 
doing himself justice. 

Ruth rose as he came in, but did not speak. A swift spasm 
passed over her face, leaving it very stern, very fixed, as he had 
never seen it, as he had never thought of seeing it. An over- 
whelming suspense burned in the dark lustreless eyes which met 
his own. He felt awed. 

“Well?” she said, pressing her hands together, and speaking 
in a low voice. 

“Ruth,” said Dare solemnly, laying his outspread hand upon 
his breast and then extending it in the air, “I am free.” 

Auth’s eyes watched him like one in torture. 
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“How?” she said, speaking with difficulty. You said you 
were free before.” 

“Ah!” replied Dare, raising his forefinger, “I said so, but it 
was an error. I go to’ Vandon, and she will not go away. I go 
to London to my lawyer, and he says she is my wife.” 

“You told me she was not.” 

“It was an error,” repeated Dare. “I had formerly been a 
husband to her, but we had been divorced ; it was finished, wound 
up, and I thought she was no more my wife. ‘There is in the 
English law something extraordinary which I do not comprehend, 
which makes an American divorce to remain a marriage in 
England.” 

“Go on,” said Ruth, shading her eyes with her hand. 

“T come back to Vandon,” continued Dare in a suppressed 
voice, “I come back overwhelmed, broken down, crushed under 
feet ; and then”—he was becoming dramatic, he felt the fire 
kindling—“I meet a friend, a noble heart, I confide in him. I 
tell all to Sir Charles Danvers ””—Ruth’s hand was trembling— 
“and last night he finds out by a chance that she was not a true 
widow when I marry her, that her first husband was yet alive, 
that Iam free. This morning he tells me all, and I am here.” 

Ruth pressed her hands before her face, and fairly burst into 
tears. 

He looked at her in astonishment. He was surprised that she 
had any feelings. Never having shown them to the public 
in general, like himself, he had supposed she was entirely 
devoid of them. She now appeared quite émue. She was sobbing 
passionately. Tears came into his own eyes as he watched 
her, and then a light dawned upon him for the second time 
that day. Those tears were not for him. He folded his arms 
and waited. How suggestive in itself is a noble attitude! 

After a few minutes Ruth overcame her tears with a great 
effort, and, raising her head, looked at him, as if she expected him 
to speak. The suspense was gone out of her dimmed eyes, the 
tension of her face was relaxed. 

“Tam free,” repeated Dare, “and I have your promise that if 
T am free you will still marry me.” 

Ruth look up with a pained but resolute expression, and she 
would have spoken if he had not stopped her by a gesture. 

“IT have your promise,” he repeated. “I tell my friend, 
Sir Charles Danvers, I have it. He also loves. He does not tell 
me so; he is not open with me, as I with him, but I see his heart. 
And yet—figure to yourself—he has but to keep silence, and I 
must go away, 1 must give up all. I am still married—Ou !/— 


] 
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while he—— But he is noble, he is sublime. He sacrifices love 
on the altar of honour, of truth. He tells all to me, his rival. 
He shows me I am free. He thinks I do not know his heart. 
But it is not only he who can be noble.” (Dare smote himself 
upon the breast.) “I also can lay my heart upon the altar. 
Ruth ”—with great solemnity—“do you love him even as he 
loves you?” 

There was a moment’s pause. 

“T do,” she said firmly, “ with my whole heart.” 

“T knew it. I divined it. I sacrifice myself. I give you 
back your promise. I say farewell, and voyage in the distance. 
I return no more to Vandon. There is no longer a home for me 
in England. I leave only behind with you the poor heart you 
have possessed so long!” 

Dare was so much affected by the beauty of this last sentence 
that he could say no more, but even at that moment, as he 
glanced at Ruth to see what effect his eloquence had upon her, 
she looked so pallid and thin (her beauty was so entirely 
eclipsed), that the sacrifice did not seem quite so overwhelming, 
after all. 

She struggled to speak, but words failed her. 

He took her liands and kissed them, pressed them to his heart 
(it was a pity there was no one there to see), endeavoured to say 
something more, and then rushed out of the room. 

She stood like one stunned after he had left her. She saw him 
a moment later cross the garden, and flee away across the fields. 
She knew she had seen that grey figure and jaunty grey hat for 
the last time; but she hardly thought of him. She felt she 
might be sorry for him presently, but not now. 

The suspense was over. The sense of relief was too over- 
whelming to admit of any other feeling at first. She dropped on 
her knees beside the writing-table, and locked her hands 
together. 

“Ie told,” she whispered to herself. “Thank God! Thank 
Goa!” 

Two happy tears dropped on to Mr. Alwynn’s old leather 
blotting-book, that worn cradle of many sermons. 

Was this the same world? Was this the same sun which was 
shining in upon her? What new songs were the birds practising 
outside? <A strange wonderful joy seemed to pervade the very 
air she breathed, to flood her inmost soul. She had faced her 
troubles fairly well, but at this new great happiness she did not 
dure to look ; and with a sudden involuntary gesture she hid her 
face in her hands, 
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It would be rash to speculate too deeply on the nature of 
Dare’s reflections as he hurried back to Atherstone ; but perhaps, 
under the very real pang of parting with Ruth, he was sustained 
by a sense of the magnanimity of what, had he put it into words, 
he would have called his attitude, and possibly also by a lurking 
conviction, which had assisted his determination to resign her 
that life at Vandon, after the episode of the American wife’s 
arrival, would be a social impossibility, especially to one anxious 
and suited to shine in society. Be that how it may, whatever 
had happened to influence him most of the chance emotion of the 
moment, it would be tolerably certain that in a few hours he 
would be sorry for what he had done. He was still, however, in 
a state of mental exaltation when he reached Atherstone, and 
began fumbling nervously with the garden gate. Charles, who 
had been stalking up and down the bowling-green, went slowly 
towards him. 

“What on earth do you mean by going off in that way?” he 
asked coldly. 

“Ah!” said Dare, perceiving him, “and she—the—is she 
gone ?” 

“Yes, half an hour ago. Your dog-cart has come back from 
taking her to the station, and is here now.” 

Dare nodded his head several times, and stood looking at him. 

“TI have been to Slumberleigh,” he said. 

“Yes, contrary to agreement.” 

“My friend,” Dare said, seizing the friend’s limp, unresponsive 
hand and pressing it, “I know now why you keep silence last 
night. I reason with myself. I see you love her. Do not turn 
away. Ihave seen her. I have given her back her promise. I 
give her up to you whom she loves; and now—I go away, not to 
return.” 

And then, in the full view of the Atherstone windows, of the 
butler, and of the dog-cart at the front door, Dare embraced him, 
kissing the blushing and disconcerted Charles on both cheeks. 
Then, in a moment, before the latter had recovered his self- 
possession, Dare had darted to the dog-cart, and was driving 
away. 

Charles looked after him in mixed annoyance and astonishment, 
until he noticed the butler’s eye upon him, when he hastily 
retreated, with a heightened complexion, to the shrubberies. 
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CoNCLUSION. 


Ir was the last day of October, about a week after a certain very 
quiet little funeral had taken place in the D Cemetery. The 
death of Raymond Deyncourt had appeared in the papers a day 
or two afterwards, without mention of date or place, and it was 
generally supposed that it had taken place some considerable time 
previously, without the knowledge of his friends. 

Charles had been sitting for a long time with Mr. Alwynn, and 
after he left the Rectory he took the path over the fields in the 
direction of the Slumberleigh woods. 

The low sun was shining redly through a golden haze, was 
sending long burning shafts across the glade where Charles was 
pacing. He sat down at last upon a fallen tree to wait for one 
who should presently come by that way. 

It was a still, clear afternoon, with the solemn stillness that 
speaks of coming change. Winter was at hand, and the woods 
were transfigured with a passing glory, like the faces of those 
who depart in peace when death draws nigh. 

Far and wide in the forest the bracken was all aflame—aflame 
beneath the glowing trees. The great beeches had turned to 
bronze and ruddy gold, and had strewed the path with carpets 
glorious and rare, which the first wind would sweep away. Upon 
the limes the amber leaves still hung, faint yet loth to go, but the 
horse chestnut had already dropped its garment of green and 
yellow at its feet. 

A young robin was singing at intervals in the silence, telling 
how the secrets of the nests had been laid bare, singing a requiem 
on the dying leaves and the widowed branches, a song new to 
him, but with the old plaintive rapture in it that his fathers had 
been taught before him since the world began. 





She came towards him down the yellow glade through the 
sunshine and the shadow, with a spray of briony in her hand. 
Neither spoke. She put her hands into the hands that were held 
out for them, and their eyes met, grave and steadfast, with the light 
in them of an unalterable love. So long they had looked at each 
other across a gulf. So long they had stood apart. And now, at 
last—at last—they were together. He drew her close and closer 
yet. They had no words. There was no need of words, And in 
the silence of the hushed woods, and in the silence of a joy too 
deep for speech, the robin’s song came sweet and sad. 
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“Charles!” 

“Ruth!” 

“T should like to tell you something.” 

“ And I should like to hear it.” 

“T know what Raymond told you to conceal. I went to him 
just after you did. We passed you coming back. He did not 
know me at first. He thought I was you, and he kept repeating 
that you must keep your own counsel, and that, unless you 
showed Mr. Dare’s marriage was illegal, he would never find it 
out. At last, when he suddenly recognised me, he seemed 
horror-struck, and the doctor came in and sent me away.” 

Charles knew now why Raymond had sent for him the second 
time. 

There was a long pause. 

“Ruth, did you think I should tell?” 

“T hoped and prayed you would, but I knew it would be hard, 
because I do believe you actually thought at the time I should 
still consider it my duty to marry Mr. Dare. I never should 
have done such a thing after what had happened. I was just 
going to tell him so when he began to give me up, and it 
evidently gave him so much pleasure to renounce me nobly in 
your favour, that I let him have it his own way, as the result was 
the same. My great dread, until he came, was that you had not 
spoken. I had been expecting him all the previous evening. 
Oh, Charles, Charles! I waited and watched for his coming as I 
had never done before. Your silence was the only thing I 
feared, because it was the only thing that could have come 
between us.” 

“God forgive me! I meant at first to say nothing.” 

“Only at first,” said Ruth gently; and they walked on in 
silence. 

The sun had set. A slender moon had climbed unnoticed into 
the southern sky amid the shafts of paling fire which stretched 
out across the whole heaven from the burning fiery furnace in 
the west. Across the grey dim fields voices were calling the 
cattle home. 

Charles spoke again at last in his usual tone. 

“You quite understand, Ruth, though I have not mentioned it 
so far, that you are engaged to marry me?” 

“T do. I will make a note of it if you wish.” 

“Tt is unnecessary. I shall be happy, when I am at leisure, 
to remind you myself. Indeed, I may say I shall make a point 
of doing so. There does not happen to be any one else whom 
you feel it would be your duty to marry?” 
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“T can’t think of any one at the moment. Charles, you never 
could have believed I would marry him, after all!” 

“Indeed, I did believe it. Don’t I know the stubbornness of 
your heart? You see, you are but young, and I make excuses 
for you; but, after you have been the object of my special and 
judicious training for a few years, I quite hope your judgment 
may improve considerably.” 

“T trust it will, as I see from your remarks it will certainly be 
all we shall have to guide us both.” 





Postscript.—Lady Mary would not allow even Providence any 
of the credit of Charles’s engagement; she claimed the whole 
herself. She called Evelyn to witness that from the first it had 
been her work entirely. She only allowed Charles himself a very 
secondary part in the great event, to which she was apt to point 
in later years as the crowning work of a life devoted—under 
Church direction—to the temporal and spiritual welfare of her 
fellow-creatures ; and Charles avers that a mention of it in the 
long list of her virtues will some day adorn the tombstone which 
she has long since ordered to be in readiness. 

Molly was disconsolate for many days, but work, that panacea 
of grief, came to the rescue, and it was not long before she was 
secretly and busily engaged on a large kettle-holder, with kettle 
and motto entwined, for Charles’s exclusive use, without which 
she had been led to understand his establishment would be in- 
complete. When this work of art was finished, her feelings had 
become so far modified towards Ruth that she consented to begin 
another very small and inferior one—merely a kettle on a red 


gsround—for that interloper, but whether it was ever presented 
is not on record. 


Vandon is to let. The grass has grown up again through the 
niches of the stone steps. The place looks wild and deserted. Mr. 
Alwynn comes sometimes, and looks up at its shuttered windows 
and trailing, neglected ivy, but not often, for it gives him a 
strange pang at the heart. And as he goes home the people 
come out of the dilapidated cottages, and ask wistfully when the 
new squire is coming back. 

But Mr. Alwynn does not know. 


THE END. 
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Che Romance of fistory. 
VII. 
JACQUELINE DE LAGUETTE. 


Ar Mandres, not far from Paris, stood, in the year 1612, a little 
house like a toy castle, with turrets and a moat. Its owner was 
a retired officer named Meurdrac, a soldier who had fought in 
more than twenty battles under Henri Quatre, but who had 
become lame with rheumatism and compelled to leave the army. 
He was now a man of forty-five, with a red beard, a huge 
moustache, a face tanned to parchment, and keen sparkling eyes. 
He wore, summer and winter, a buff coat, top-boots, and a rapier. 
His character was quick and fiery. His cane was the terror of 
his groom and lacquey ; and he would rather have laid his head 
upon the block than have changed the least of his opinions. 

Monsieur Meurdrac had built himself a house at Mandres in 
order to be near the Castle of the Duc of Angouléme, his oldest 
friend. When his house was finished, he looked about him for a 
wife. He chanced to meet at Paris a bewitching demoiselle of 
twenty-five, good, lovely, and sweet-tempered. They married: 
and in the month of February, 1613, a little girl was born, whom 
they called Jacqueline. 

This child’s life was destined to be distinguished from the 
common lot by three particular events—a love-story, an adventure, 
and a tragic death. And these three scenes are the romance of 
history which we now intend to tell. 

The girl combined her mother's beauty with her father's fiery 
spirit. As she grew up, Jacqueline, like other maidens, stitched 
and spun, worked pictures on her tambour-frame, and ‘woke the 
strings of her guitar; but her heart’s delight was to fire off her 
father’s musket, to practise with her fencing-master, to swim 
across the river Yeres, or to mount her palfrey and scour the 
country like the wind. At eighteen she had grown into a girl of 
dazzling beauty—the Dulcinea of rival cavaliers for ten miles 
round. On Sundays, when she went to Mass, the little church- 
yard glittered like a palace court, with the horses and white 
plumes of her adorers. But Jacqueline was a Diana. Her eyes 
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were never lifted from her missal to shoot back a speaking glance. 
Admirers came in crowds to seek her hand of Monsieur Meurdrac ; 
but Jacqueline declared that she would never marry, and the 
suitors were sent sighing away. At length she became known 
throughout the province as the Maid of Mandres—the fair one 
who had vowed to live and die a vestal. But here the gossips 
were in error. These candidates were merely what the Prince of 
Morocco and the Prince of Arragon were to Lady Portia. 
Bassanio had not yet appeared. 

But it so happened that one day the Meurdracs visited the Duc 
of Angouléme at the Castle of Gros-Bois. Among the company 
was an officer whom Jacqueline had never before seen. His name 
was Marius de Laguette, a cavalier of eight-and-twenty, tall and 
handsome, who had just returned with glory from fighting in 
Lorraine. He looked at Jacqueline as Romeo looked at Juliet in 
the ball-roomat Verona. For the first time in her life she blushed 
and trembled. They did not speak a word together; but when 
she left the Castle the Maid of Mandres was no longer fancy-free. 

Some days later she was sitting at her window, when she saw 
her father returning from the chase of a wild boar. To her 
surprise and joy, Laguette was with him; the pair had made 
acquaintance at the hunting-party, and old Meurdrac had invited 
his companion home. The young man stayed two hours, gazing 
at Jacqueline with glistening eyes and talking to her father. 
For three or four days after, he came every morning ; and at last, 
as they were walking in the garden, he found a chance to speak 
to Jacqueline alone. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said, ‘‘I am a plain man, and cannot beat 
about the bush. Iam here to tell you that I love you. I have 
often vowed that I would never marry; but the moment I beheld 
you I felt the folly of my vows.” 

“T also,” replied Jacqueline, “ have made such vows;” and in 
a lower tone she added, “and I also have repented.” 

There was no need for a word more; what followed was a love- 
scene, brief and sweet. It was hastily arranged, before they 
parted, that Laguette should speak to Monsieur Meurdrac the 
next day. 

But their course of true love was not destined to run smooth. 
The next day came ; Jacqueline sat watching at her window; but 
no Laguette appeared. Hours passed, and she was trembling 
with a thousand vague misgivings, when a farmer’s boy brought 
her a billet from her lover. She tore it open; it told her in 
despair that he was ordered to rejoin his regiment, and had the 
sorrow of departing without bidding her farewell. 
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Jacqueline at first burst into tears; but her lover was a soldier, 
and his honour was her own. To kill time till his return she 
fenced and swam, she shot the deer in the Duc’s park, she 
galloped her courser over fence and field. Three months went 
slowly by ; the campaign ended gloriously ; Laguette flew home ; 
and Jacqueline, with inexpressible delight, beheld her hero at her 
feet once more. 

In the meantime, she had told her mother all. Madame 
Meurdrac gave the pair her warm approval; but her husband’s 
humour was by no means certain. It was determined by the 
three in council that Laguette should speak to him without 
delay. 

Both ladies urged upon the suitor the need of deference and 
soft speech in dealing with the choleric old man. Laguette 
promised to obey; but in truth, though gallant and frank-hearted, 
he was himself as fiery-tempered as a weasel. Hotspur would not 
have made a worse ambassador. And in this lay their chief peril. 

Monsieur Meurdrac was in his study, engaged in casting up 
some figures with his agent, when Laguette knocked and entered, 
and, signing to the old man not to interrupt himself, took his seat 
in a corner till the business should be over. His visit was 
unfortunately timed. Monsieur Meurdrac hated to be disturbed 
at business. He continued his employment; but his attention 
was distracted, and his figures soon began to go astray. At 
length he flung his pen into the agent’s face, bade him return 
later, and, turning with ill-concealed impatience to Laguette, 
desired to know how he could serve him, 

“Monsieur Meurdrac,” said the young man; “Ihave come to 
ask for your advice. I wish to marry—if my income justifies my 
doing so.” And he thereupon explained his prospects, which 
were good, but not magnificent. 

“ Well,” said the old man, “ you should explain all this to the 
young lady’s father.” 

“Monsieur,” replied the suitor, ‘‘ you are he.” 

The delicacy with which this news was broken did not gain its 
object. The old man answered, with forced courtesy, that his 
family were greatly honoured, but that Laguette was there a 
week too late; he had promised his daughter to another suitor, 
and would not break his word. Laguette argued; but in vain. 
The tempers of both disputants hegan to rise. 

“No doubt,” said Laguette bitterly, “ my rival is a richer man 
than I am.” 

“You are insulting, sir,” said Meurdrac. “ But let this suffice 
you—you shall never have my daughter.” 
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“Tf another has her,” said the young man hotly, “I will run 
my rapier through him.” 

“Teave the house, sir!” roared the other; and he thundered 
down his fist upon the table. 

Then all was uproar; the swords of both flew out like lightning ; 
Jacqueline and Madame Meurdrac rushed in screaming. While 
the old lady seized her husband round the neck, Jacqueline 
hustled her lover from the room. Laguette, with her reproaches 
ringing in his ears, rode off, cursing his own folly ; old Meurdrac 
was left raging like a madman; and the hopes of the two lovers 
seemed destroyed for ever. 

Some days passed, and affairs were still in this position when 
Laguette was once more summoned to his flag. This time the 
lovers made a scheme to correspond—a friend of Jacqueline 
engaging to receive their letters. All further steps toward their 
marriage had to be suspended till Laguette’s return. 

But in the meantime her father had no thought of resting idle. 
Laguette had not been gone a week when a letter came for 
Monsieur Meurdrac from his friend the Abbess of the Convent of 
Brie-Comte-Robert. He sent word aloud that he would call, 
together with his daughter, the next day. Jacqueline heard this 
message with a beating heart. A convent! Did they mean to 
force her to become a nun? She plagued her father with 
inquiries; but he would tell her nothing. Early the next 
morning a carriage took them to the convent. The Abbess 
welcomed them in her apartment, in which dinner was laid out 
for several guests. Among the company were three or four young 
cavaliers, one of whom her father greeted with surprising hearti- 
ness. A sudden light broke in on Jacqueline. She had been 
brought to take a husband, not the veil ! 

At table the young man sat beside her, and pressed her with 
polite attentions. After dinner, as the guests were strolling in 
the convent-garden, Monsieur Meurdrac whispered that his name 
was Voisenon, that he was rich, and that he loved her. Among 
the roses and the hollyhocks the cavalier renewed his gallantries ; 
but at night, as they were waiting for the carriage, she seized a 
moment, while her father was intent upon the horses, to inform 
him of the truth. She was, she told him, already plighted to 
another. He might trouble her by his attentions, but he could 
never win her hand; and she appealed to his forbearance. 
Voisenon replied, with great good sense, that he was not the man 
to urge a girl against her will, however greatly he admired her. 
Jacqueline responded gratefully; and the two parted on the best 
of terms, as friends, but nothing more. 
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Laguette was at that moment at the siege of Lamotte. 
Jacqueline, in her next letter, told him what had happened. She 
added that she ran no danger. But lovers’ fears are keen; 
Laguette, in much disturbance, hurried to the Marshal’s tent, 
gained leave of absence for a month, and hastened home. He 
dared not visit Jacqueline by daylight; but when night came—a 
night in which the moonrise “ tipped with silver all the fruit-tree 
tops ”’—he climbed into her garden by a ladder. Jacqueline stole 
out to meet him ; and Laguette, with all a lover’s eloquence, urged 
her to marry him at once in secret. At last she yielded, but on 
one condition—she would not leave her father’s house until 
Laguette and he were reconciled. 

Next day Laguette took counsel with the Duc of Angouléme, with 
whom Jacqueline had always been a favourite. The old Duc was 
ready, then as ever, to spoil his little pet. He gave Laguette a 
letter to the Archbishop of Paris, who granted him a licence to 
be married without the consent of the bride’s father. Armed with 
this document, and with a purse of gold, he gained the vicar of 
the village. The good man mumbled out the banns at a Low 
Mass, before some half a dozen deaf old wives. The nine days of 
rigour passed. It was arranged that the marriage should take 
place, before six witnesses, at two hours after midnight. 

The secret was well kept; but something in his daughter’s 
manner touched old Meurdrac with suspicion. At night he set a 
watch upon her chamber-door, and turned his hounds into the 
garden. But Love laughs at locksmiths, and at cruel fathers, 
The sentry slumbered ; Jacqueline, attended by her maid, escaped 
through a low window; the hounds, who knew her, made no 
sound; and she gained the village church in safety. The priest, 
the bridegroom, and the six witnesses were already waiting. 
And there, at dead of night, by the red glare of torches, the two 
adventurous lovers took their bridal vows. 

At the church-door they parted. Laguette rode back to his 
chateau at Suilly, six miles off; Jacqueline, together with her 
maid, stole home and crept in at the window. And thus it came 
to pass that Monsieur Meurdrac woke up next day provided with 
a son-in-law, without having the least idea that he was so well off. 

A fortnight passed, and Monsieur Meurdrac showed no sign of 
cooling. The very name of the offender was the signal for a burst 
of rage. Laguette began to wax impatient. It was only by 
plotting like a couple of conspirators that he could ever see his 
wife. He desired to take her home; and Jacqueline at last con- 
sented that the Duc of Angouléme should be asked to break the 
tidings to her father, and to endeavour to appease his anger. 
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The Duc agreed. A messenger was despatched to invite the 
old man to step up to the castle. He came, suspecting nothing. 
Laguette was posted in an antechamber of the Duc’s apartment, 
where he could overhear what passed. The Duc began by asking 
Monsieur Meurdrac for what reason he objected to Laguette. 

“ For no reason,” replied the choleric old gentleman, “ except 
that I detest him.” 

“Come,” said the Due, “ be reasonable. Heis your son-in-law ; 
your daughter is married.” 

The old man reeled back as if he had been shot. Then he 
burst into such a storm of fury that Laguette, fearing that 
Jacqueline herself would not be safe, rushed out of the castle, 
took a couple of horses from the stables, rode at full gallop to her 
father’s house, bade her leap into the saddle, and carried her out 
of danger to his own chateau. 

Scarcely were they out of sight, when the indignant father 
came galloping to the door, inquiring for his daughter. A 
trembling lacquey stammered out that she had ridden away with 
Monsieur de Laguette. The old man knocked him down upon 
the spot. Then, locking himself up in his own chamber, he gave 
way to an access of fierce resentment which for a long time 
nothing could appease. 

But time is a great reconciler. Some months passed; and still, 
to Jacqueline’s extreme distress, her father steadfastly refused to 
see her. Madame Meurdrac and the Duc assailed him with 
entreaties—with reproaches; but in vain. But, although the 
obstinate old man held out firmly in appearance, in spirit he 
began to waver; and at last he wanted nothing but a fair pretext 
for yielding with good grace. In this position of affairs the 
Duchesse of Angouléme fell ill. She sent for Monsieur Meurdrac, 
and besought him, as a last request, to see his daughter and 
forgive her. He replied that there was nothing which he could 
refuse her Grace. Jacqueline was in the next apartment. She burst 
into the room, and in a moment more was sobbing in his arms. 

Laguette then entered, with the Duc. The two disputants 
shook hands; but the interview passed off so stiffly that they 
were evidently far from being reconciled. It was left for a freak 
of fortune, as laughable as a scene of Moliére, to render them 
fast friends when every other means had failed. 

As Laguette, after the interview, was passing though the 
castle-count, he observed a group of gentlemen belonging to the 
Due, who seemed to be exceedingly amused. He demanded what 
diverted them so highly. “Your reconciliation,” answered one of 
them, who had been present; “ to see you and Monsieur Meurdrac 
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shaking hands! you were like the couple in the comedy: ‘we 
were reconciled, we fell into each other’s arms—and from that 
time forth we have been deadly foes!’” And they laughed more 
boisterously than ever. 

Their laughter stung Laguette to frenzy. “ What!” he cried, 
“am I and Monsieur Meurdrac hypocrites? Are we to be 
insulted by a pack of jack-a-dandies? I will teach you better 
manners. I tell you that I honour Monsieur Meurdrac; I 
respect him—I esteem him.” And in an instant he was rushing, 
sword in hand, against the whole fifteen. 

Monsieur Meurdrac and the Duc came running to the spot—and 
the old man heard, to his infinite amazement, his son-in-law pro- 
claiming at the sword’s point that he honoured and esteemed him. 
He whipped out his rapier in an instant, and darted to his side. 

The Duc was forced to throw himself between the combatants. 
His authority at length appeased the tumult; the cavaliers 
apologised ; but the insulted pair walked off together arm in arm, 
breathing forth execrations against the coxcombs who had dared 
to turn them into ridicule. At Mandres they agreed to dine 
together ; and, by dint of storming in company at the tom-fools 
who had compared them to a pair of actors in a comedy, they 
ended by drinking to their eternal friendship in a bumper of 
tokay. 

Such was the wooing and wedding of Jacqueline Meurdrac. 
Two centuries and a half have passed away ; Jacqueline and all 
her little world have long been dust ; but here are the joys and 
sorrows of her love-story still vividly surviving. “The unfathom- 
able sea whose waves are years” has swallowed in its depths 
much mightier things; and this glimpse into the darkness of the 
past would never, in all probability, have been open to us, but for 
the adventure which was to make the name of Jacqueline familiar 
far beyond the village of her birth. 

And this brings us to the second of our scenes. 

Over the happy but uneventful days which succeeded to the 
marriage of the lovers we pass to the year 1648—-the year of the 
rebellion of the Fronde. All the great names of France took 
sides in the contending ranks of royalists and rebels. Laguette 
threw in his portion with the latter, and rode away to battle under 
the banners of Prince Condé. 

Jacqueline was left alone in the chateau at Suilly. The 
vivacity of her spirit loved excitement ; and excitement, even in 
the village, was not wanting. Sometimes she was awakened at 
the dead of night by the noise of drums and trumpets, or by the 


church-bells pealing an alarm. Sometimes she was compelled to 
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arm her servants, to turn her house into a fortress against a party 
of besiegers, or to dash upon a band of foragers who were busy with 
their sacks and sickles in her cornfield. But, in spite of these diver- 
sions, she found the separation from her husband more than she 
could bear. One day she took into her head a wild resolve. She 
determined to ride off in search of him, and to tell him simply, 
when they met, that she had come to share all perils at his 
side! 

She immediately made ready for the venture. Without 
adopting, like the Maid of Arc, a helmet and a coat-of-mail, she 
presented none the less a gallant figure. She kept her woman’s 
dress ; but she wore, besides, long boots and gauntlets, a belt, 
sword, and pistols, a grass-green scarf, and a hat with three 
green plumes. Thus arrayed, and mounted on a fiery horse, with 
two armed servants riding at her heels, she cantered out of Suilly 
on the road to Paris. 

Although she was about to join her husband in the army of the 
rebels, Jacqueline, like most women, was a Royalist at heart. She 
burned to exert her influence—the influence of love, eloquence, 
and beauty—to convert her husband to the royal cause. Nay, 
more. She and Prince Condé were already friends. Some time 
before, the Prince, while on the march through Mandres had 
stopped for a few minutes at her husband’s house, and had, on his 
departure, laughingly invited Jacqueline to become his aide-de- 
camp. What if she could win the Prince himself? 

But as yet her husband and the Prince were far away. And 
before she could be with them many things were to befall. 

As she now rode forward on the road to Brie, there appeared 
before her the advanced guard of a band of rebels. The Duke of 
Lorraine was at their head. ‘The men were loosening their 
swords and looking to their firelocks ; for the scouts had brought 
intelligence of a troop of Royalists who were endeavouring to 
retreat across the river near at hand, and the Duke, having 
twice their strength of numbers, made sure of cutting them to 
pieces. From the summit of a limekiln Jacqueline could plainly 
see the standards of the King. A sudden impulse set her blood 
on fire. She resolved to save the royal army by a stroke of 
woman’s wit. 

She rode up to a captain of the rebel force. 

“Monsieur,” she said, “I come from Gros-Bois, and can give 
you tidings of importance. A band of Royalists is lurking in the 
forest ; this force is only a decoy. Beware how you advance too 
quickly, or you will run your head into a trap.” 

The captain bade her follow him at once into the presence of 
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the Duke. Lorraine listened, and was much disturbed. The 
order of attack was countermanded; and scouts were instantly 
sent out to scour the forests. While these were prying into brakes 
and dingles, the royal army gained the time they needed, crossed 
the river, and were saved. 

Jacqueline attempted to ride forward; but she soon found out 
that she was watched. With a bold appearance, though with a 
fluttering heart, she pushed her horse towards a bridge which 
crossed the river. An officer commanded her tohalt. ‘“ Advance 
no further, Madam,” he said, “ or I must bid my soldiers fire upon 
you.” “Fire, then,” said Jacqueline. “Heaven will defend me. 
I have served my country and my King.” At the same instant 
she drove the spurs into her horse, and dashed across the bridge. 
A storm of bullets whistled round her; but by a miracle of fortune 
she escaped scot free. 

An hour afterwards she galloped into Paris. 

She learnt that Prince Condé and her husband were at that 
moment in Guienne. She prepared to follow them; but she had 
friends at Paris whom she wished to visit; and before she started 
all the town was talking of the trick by which the band of rebels 
had been cheated of their prey. Soon her part in the affair 
leaked out ; she was recognised as she was walking in the street, 
was carried off to the Palais Royal by some gentlemen belonging 
to the court, and ushered into the presence-chamber of the 
Queen. Anne of Austria received her with the most signal marks 
of favour, not only thanked her publicly for her service to the 
royal cause, but invited her to spend a week at court. Jacqueline, as 
was to be expected from a loyal subject, accepted with delight, and 
was welcomed into all the pleasures of the court. She feasted in 
the palace-gardens under the shadow of the lime-trees, she angled 
for gold-carp in the Queen’s fish-ponds, she danced from dusk to 
daylight beneath the lamps of the arcade. But all her experiences 
were not so pleasant; and once a little scene occurred which is of 
curious interest both as an illustration of her character and as a 
picture of the times. 

One evening, in the Queen’s Saloon, an officer of her acquaint- 
ance, one of those idle busybodies who are never so delighted as 
when making mischief, drew her attention to a certain pretty 
woman lying in a chair, by the side of which a cavalier was 
standing. “ That is the coquette,” observed the gossip, “ who used 
to make us die of laughing by her designs upon your husband, 
when he was at Paris.” 

The effect of this piece of tittle-tattle must have surprised the 
speaker. Jacqueline was more a country girl than a court lady. 
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Of all the heroines of France, the one she most admired, and, 
indeed, the one she most resembled, was Barbe St. Belmont—a 
modest, pious, but high-spirited girl, who, having been insulted 
by a captain of the guard, put on a man’s dress, challenged her 
insulter, fought a duel with him, and made him yield his sword. 
Jacqueline walked up to the lady and her cavalier. 

“You flourish your fan charmingly,” she said, with eyes of fire. 
“Can you handle a sword also?” 

“No, indeed,” replied the other, laughing. “I am no Amazon 
as you are; I confess I am afraid of swords.” 

“Then beware,” said Jacqueline, “ how you venture on my lands. 
But you have here a cavalier to represent you; I challenge him 
to draw his rapier with me.” 

“Not I,” replied the young man, laughing. “I would not hurt 
so beautiful a woman for the world!” 

This condescending gallantry poured oil upon the fire. By 
this time several persons had collected round them. The Queen 
demanded what was going forward. Jacqueline poured forth the 
story of her wrongs, and desired permission to appeal to arms. 
The Queen, who could with difficulty keep from laughing, 
peremptorily forbade it; but the opponents might, she said, 
decide the matter, in a friendly fashion, with a pair of buttoned 
foils. They both agreed; the foils were brought, the eager 
company stood round, and the cavalier stepped forward, smiling 
with disdainful confidence. But his discomfiture was great; for, 
at the first encounter, Jacqueline, amidst a tempest of applause, 
broke through his guard with such a thrust as would, with pointed 
foils, assuredly have run him through the body and left him dead 
upon the field. 

Before she left the palace, Jacqueline became aware that she 
had no cause for jealousy ; and she and her fair rival parted on 
the best of terms. 

The week went by; and Jacqueline, attended by a guide, rode 
out of Paris on the road to Guienne. And then began a journey 
of adventures. The country, troubled by the civil war, was in no 
pleasant state for travellers; and so Jacqueline was soon to find. 
On one occasion she was seized by a party of Royalists, who took 
her for Count Marsin escaping in disguise; at another, while 
riding on a lonely road, eight brigands started from a coppice, 
and bade her stand and deliver. These rascals went off with her 
horse, her valise, and every piece of money she possessed. Her 
guide had fled in terror; and thence she was obliged to make her 
way alone—as poor a pilgrim as a begging friar. But nothing 
could subdue her resolution. Sometimes she was able to obtain a 
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ride for a few miles in a charcoal-burner’s cart, or on a gipsy’s 
donkey ; but for the most part she was forced to trudge on foot. 
Sometimes she begged a bed at night at the cottage of some 
friendly rustic; but often she was glad to lie down, after a 
supper of black bread, to sleep in a granary among the straw. 

At last, one morning, after all her misadventures, she had 
reached the margin of a river, and was about to cross the water 
by a ferry, when: suddenly the sound of trumpets and the roll 
of drums struck on her ear. A troop of cavaliers appeared, 
approaching at a gallop; and first among them was Prince 
Condé! 

“What, Madame de Laguette!” he cried, in wonder and 
delight. ‘Are you looking for your husband ?—he is behind us— 
or have you come, as I desired, to be my aide-de-camp ?” 

“ Both, Prince,” said Jacqueline, “if you will provide me with 
a horse.” 

A horse was brought, Jacqueline mounted, and the band rode 
forward. A quarter of a league before them a party of the enemy 
were lying in a gorge among the hills. A sharp skirmish followed, 
in which the Royalists were put to flight. A bullet cut off one of 
Jacqueline’s green plumes; and in return, although she could not 
bring herself to shoot a Royalist, she shot the horse of their 
commander with her pistol. Before the rider could shake off his 
stirrups, she rode up and bade him yield. 

“Yield,” said Condé, riding up. ‘And yield your heart together 
with your sword, for your victor is a woman.” 

The affair was over; the Prince’s officers came crowding round 
her with congratulations; and the Prince himself declared 
that he would knight her. But amidst this storm of compliment 
she heard, in a familiar voice, an exclamation of surprise. She 
turned, and saw her husband, who had just ridden to the spot. 

Laguette’s astonishment may be imagined ; but he was a man to 
feel a proud delight in the possession of a wife of so much spirit. 
The day passed off in feasting and rejoicing for the victory ; and 
it is safe to guess that, among the toasts proposed that evening 
in the Prince’s tent, that of the health of Madame de Laguette 
was drunk with thunders of applause. 

But half her project still remained to be achieved; it was her 
dream to win the Prince to his allegiance. Next day, she seized 
a chance to touch upon the subject. To her surprise and joy, she 
found her eloquence work wonders. The truth was, although she 
did not know it, that at the time of her arrival Condé, owing to 
desertions from the rebel ranks, had already determined to throw 
up the contest, and submit to the Queen’s grace. But it pleased 
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the gallant Prince to give his fair acquaintance the delight of 
thinking that her power had won him over; and he succeeded 
perfectly. He made a show of holding out, but pledged himself 
at last to send in his submission. And Jacqueline had the 
pleasure of believing—a belief which lasted to her dying day— 
that she alone had softened the great rebel leader, and furled the 
flags of battle of the Fronde. 

A few days later she set out, together with her husband, on the 
return to Suilly. The journey was not quite without adventures : 
at one place, her horse slipped and threw her, and she put her 
shoulder out of socket; at another, she was nearly drowned by 
falling from a boat into a river. At last the towers of Gros-Bois 
came in sight; and she found herself a public character. All the 
village had heard with pride and wonder how she had tricked the 
army of Lorraine. When, some time after, the report began to 
spread that it was she who had recalled Prince Condé, the 
admiration of her circle know no bounds. The fame of Barbe 
St. Belmont was eclipsed, and even Joan of Arc had found a 
rival, 

Such was the second of the scenes—the scene of her adventures 
—by which the tenor of her life diverged into romance. 

And now we pass again a space of many uneventful years. Chil- 
dren were born in the chateau at Suilly—two boys and then a girl. 
While her children were growing into men and women, the life of 
Jacqueline was happy, calm, and undisturbed beyond the common 
lot. Then suddenly there came a time of tribulations—a time 
in which disasters rained as heavily upon their wretched house as 
when the great wind of the wilderness smote the mansion of Job’s 
sons. Almost at the same time she lost her husband by a fever, 
her daughter died while on a visit to a friend, and her eldest son 
was killed in battle by a cannon-shot. Her second son, a brave 
and handsome youth, alone was left to her. And through this 
son, on whom was settled all the strength of her affections, it was 
destined that she should meet with her own death. 

And this brings us to the last of our three scenes. 

The young man was the favoured suitor of a celebrated beauty 
of the town of Gand. His fiery and impetuous temper—the 
temper of his race—made him an object of hatred and terror to a 
score of jealous rivals. Linked by a common enmity, they 
combined together to destroy him. 

The young man was passionately fond of hunting, and was often 
to be found alone in the most solitary recesses of the forests. 

One morning, while her son as usual was out hunting, Jacque- 
line was awakened before daybreak by a strange alarm. A 
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peasant, panting with the speed with which he had been running, 
was hammering at the door of the chiteau. The man turned out 
to be the keeper of the village tavern ; and his story was a strange 
one. Late the night before, three ruffians had slouched into his 
hostel, and had called for liquor. Over their tankards he had 
heard them muttering together of a person whom they had been 
hired to murder in the morning at a certain corner of the forest. 
To his amazement, he had caught the name of the intended 
victim. He knew it well; it was the son of Madame de 
Laguette! He had dared not, for his life, detain the villains, or 
awaken their suspicions; but as soon as they had left the tavern 
he had rushed off with the tidings. Help still might be in time; 
but there was not an instant to be lost. 

Jacqueline, though struck with terror, did not lose her sense 
or spirit. She seized a sword and pistols, called her lacqueys to 
bring horses, and sprang into the saddle. In five minutes the 
whole troop, with the tavern-keeper at their head, were racing 
over fields and hedges towards the bandits’ place of ambush. 

When they reached the spot, however, to their amazement not 
a living thing was to be seen. Yet clearly they were not too 
late: the earth was nowhere trampled, the grass and bushes 
showed no traces of a struggle. The peasant stared about him, 
scratched his skull, and began to stammer that he must have 
blundered. But Jacqueline was seized with a new terror—the 
brigands might have changed their lurking-place ; at that very 
instant, when help was close at hand, her son might be in peril of 
his life. She bade the party separate in haste, and scour the 
neighbourhood in all directions; and she herself rode forward into 
the woods, alone. 

Presently her eye was caught by hoof-prints marked upon a 
piece of boggy ground. Galloping at full speed along this track 
she came upon a group of horses fastened to a tree. Close by 
them, the three brigands were seated on the turf. It was 
apparent at a glance that she was yet in time. 

Prudence was a virtue of which Jacqueline knew nothing. She 
instantly rode up to the assassins, and demanded what they did 
there. They stared at her in wonder. 

“Pass on your way,” said one of them, “and do not meddle with 
us. We have a piece of work to do this morning.” 

“T know it, villains,” she said fiercely, “ you are here for murder ; 
but, by Heaven, I will prevent it!” And, driving the spurs into 
her horse, she dashed among them, firing her pistol as she went. 
The shot struck one of them in the right hand; her horse knocked 
down another, and left him rolling on the ground; but in another 
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moment all three were upon her, sword in hand, and mad with 
fury. The skill with which she wheeled her horse prevented 
them from striking; but, before she could present another pistol, 
one of them threw down his weapon, and running to the tree 
where they had left their horses, snatched up a musketoon, and 
fired upon her. The piece was loaded with twelve balls. One of 
the shots struck her. Her arms dropped; and she sank out of 
the saddle to the ground. 

The villains, struck with consternation at their handiwork, and 
fearful of the consequences, fled into the forest. An hour later, 
Jacqueline was found where she had fallen—shot through the 
heart. She had died, of all deaths possible, the death by which 
she would have wished to die. She had saved her son’s life with 
her own. 
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Love's Litany. 


Gop of the soft-arrowed quiver, 
Bender of the bow for ever, 
Grant all lovers ease! 
By thine own sad Psyche roaming, 
Love, o’er lands of doubt and gloaming, 
Pity these! 


See! by nights of stormy weather 

Hero and her lamp together 
Pine and die— 

Cleopatra grasps her adder—— 

Romeo leaves his silken ladder, 
Loth to fly. 


God of the soft-arrowed quiver, 

Bender of the bow for ever, 

Grant all lovers ease ! 

By thine own sad Psyche roaming 
Once, o’er lands of doubt and gloaming, 
Pity these ! 


Tristram for Iseult lies dying, 

Though the snow-white sail is flying 
In the bay— 

Isabella faints with keeping 

Her sweet basil wet with weeping 
Night and day. 


God of the soft-arrowed quiver, 

Bender of the bow for ever, 

Grant all lovers ease ! 

By thine own sad Psyche roaming, 
Once, o’er lands of doubt and gloaming, 
Pity these! 











LOVE’S LITANY. 


In her turret Mariana 
Sighs and watches—Oriana 
Fate has slain— 
On her death-barge black and stilly 
Passes, gleaming like a lily, 
White Elaine. 


God of the soft-arrowed quiver, 

Bender of the bow for ever, 

Grant all lovers ease! 

By thine own sad Psyche roaming, 
Love, o’er lands of doubt and gloaming, 
Pity these! 
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Among the Americans. 
By ARTHUR MONTEFIORE, F.R.G.S. 


“Anp the ‘ carpet-bagger ’—what of him? Is he a thing of the 
ast ?” 

' “Yes, sir-ree! The South’s a live concern now, and he’s jist 

mopped up, anyway!” 

“ But what was this ‘ carpet-bagger ’—precisely ?” 

“ Waal, I reckon it would about tire you to death—and me too— 
to fix him up in detail, but he jist amounted to this: a hungry 
politician from the North with narything about him but a durned 
carpet-bag, jumping on us down South here, jist cause we were down, 
and makin’ his pile outen our dollars.” 

“ Ah,” said I, “ then he met with his merits when he disappeared. 
May I ask,” I added, “ with all respect for Judge Lynch, whether 
he died a natural death?” 

“Why, cert’nly,” laughed my informant. “He died out ‘cause 
he couldn’t help it. He was jist like the mule—jist like that un- 
fort’nate creetur. He hadn’t no pride of ancestry, and, what’s 
durnside better, no possible hope of posterity ! ” 

Having delivered himself of this smart bit of epitaph-making, my 
companion, a high official in the State of Georgia, U.S.A., broke into 
a prolonged chuckle, swayed backward and forward in his “ rocker,” 
saluted the nearest cuspidore (Anglice, spittoon) with unabated vigour, 
and finally got up and joined the group of politicians whose con- 
versation had suggested my original question. 

I am sitting in the large entrance-hall of an hotel in the city of 
Savannah ; it is the lounge of the hotel guests, where they read the 
papers, drink iced water, smoke and chew, discuss the State politics, 
play poker, and watch the advent of the new arrivals. Although 
but the approach to suites of luxurious apartments, it is the centre, 
the heart of the hotel. An hour or two may be devoted to the 
salons, but the rest of the day is spent in this hall. What gossip 
goes on you hear here; what manners and customs are observed are 
here observed, and this is the place for the stranger to observe them. 

The hall is a large one, and the painted ceiling rests on two rows 
of gilded—and dusty—-pillars. The floor is checked in black and 
white marble, and the distempered walls, though unattractive, have 
a cool effect. The “clerk” is busy with his accounts and the 
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registration of recent arrivals, behind a counter at the inner end, and 
there stands between him and the public a screen, on which hang a 
hundred or two brass keys, each on its numbered peg, and under 
whose protection the personal effects and bedrooms of a hundred or 
two guests are rendered safe—comparatively. From the pillar 
nearest to my chair there projects a nickel-plated iced water tap, 
called “ the fountain ;” just below isa stand for the common cup and 
a minute sink and wastepipe for its rinsing. Whenever any one gets 
up from the prevailing “rocker,” it is a dollar to a dime that this 
iced water is the objective point ; indeed, iced water is no longer a 
luxtry among this people—it is a necessity. All Americans indulge 
in it, whether the thermometer indicates zero at Chicago, or ninety 
degrees in the shade at St. Augustine. Men, women, and children 
compose the procession to the “fountain.” It would seem a simple 
thing to drink a cup of water, but experience leads me to conclude 
that there is an etiquette attached even to this. The actof drinking 
strictly alternates with attentions to the cuspidore, or spittoon. 
There is always one handy. Women as well as men conform to 
this etiquette, and, what is even more astonishing, in precision of 
aim and general efficiency in this respect youths of tender age are 
little behind. I am indeed among the Americans. 

They are very interesting, these American cousins of ours. Smart ? 
No doubt about it! As quick as forked lightning, but as angular. 

For they are angular, and the “insular arrogance” universally 
attributed to John Bull may also be “continental,” and with equal 
justice attributed to Jonathan ; indeed, the American—the stay-at- 
home American who merely wanders over his millions of square miles 
of continent—is even more (continentally) insular than the Briton. 
For while the latter is barely separated from several ancient civilisa- 
tions, each unique in its way, by the “ silver streak ” of the Channel, 
for the former there is no such ameliorating vicinity. Wein England 
are perched on the circumference of the wide circle of Europe, with its 
heterogeneous radii; they, on the contrary, form a circle for them- 
selves, every diameter of which is American. Jonathan’s patrimony 
is a great one, and appeals largely to personal self-satisfaction ; but 
it is none the less true that his outlook is small and bounded every- 
where by his own horizon. For, while England is but a “ bright 
particular star” of the constellation of Europe, there has spread from 
the seven New England States—the Ursa Major of the union—a 
perfect galaxy of self-contained and exclusive polities ; and, conse- 
quently, it is no paradox to say that the American is insular— 
insular in his pride and prejudice, and insular in his manner. 

The American manner is unique, but friendly at bottom. It is 
not an hour since I was walking “on the street ” in this dusty, sandy, 
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though tree-shaden Savannah ; not a week since I loitered along the 
side-walks of Washington; not a month since I stumbled over the 
bulge and billow of New York pavements. As I wandered through 
each city, I met with numerous proofs that the American manner is 
friendly, though peculiar. I know most of the great European cities 
and some of those of the Empires beyond the Urals, but I give the 
palm to the American citizen for “uniquity.” Let me quote but 
two instances. 

One morning, while dealing with the difficulties of the side-walk 
on Broadway, I felt my arm clutched. I faced about quickly and 
nearly upset a gentleman with a concerned face. He immediately 
broke out : 

“ Say, stranger, thar’s a striped bug on your hat!” 

Astonishment, disgust, and anger rapidly chased each other across 
my mind, but when on removing my hat I beheld a wasp busy with 
the bow of the band, I “caught on,” as they say, and bowed my 
acknowledgments. It was peculiar, though I cannot but admit it 
was friendly. 

The second instance. While I was accompanying a lady along a 
sireet in Washington, an individual in a glossy black cloth suit and 
a goatee, who might have been a revival evangelist or a hotel-tout, 
but was probably a senator, stepped in front of her and introduced 
himself in a confidential manner with this remark : 

“*Xcuse me, marm, but yer shoe-tie’s free!” 

Free—yes ; but so was our friend—‘ painful and free.” It was 
difficult, but, after a blank stare on our part and a repetition of the 
admonition on his, we divined the situation, and an adjacent store 
covered the lady’s retreat, while I endeavoured to comport myself 
with cosmopolitan urbanity. It was annoying—very; but one must 
acknowledge that it was friendly. 

I remember that, during my sojourn in America, some corre- 
spondence took place in a New York paper on the relative politeness 
of English and Americans. I regret, for the sake of international 
amity, that the former were stigmatised as “‘ beastly.” They smoked, 
it was said, foul pipes in the street, and carelessly blew puffs of 
smoke jnto the faces—and to the disgust—of “delicately raised 
ladies” For my part, I could not see the difference between the 
smoke of a pipe and that of the inferior cigars which the Americans 
largely affect; but, then, I was not a “delicately raised lady.” 
There may have been something in that! Englishmen also, it was 
asserted, swaggered through the Boss City of the Universe “in large 
sporting checks and cloth skull-caps.” The English, one might have 
replied, had in nearly every case just stepped off a steamer, and were 
en route westward or southward ; but this argument would have had 
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no force, as the fashion of Jonathan is to travel in high black hat 
and tight black suit. Occasionally he protects himself from his 
sandy, dusty railway tracks and the grime of the cars by a long 
whity-brown holland coat. But, oddly enough in matter-of-fact 
America, this sensible individual is the exception, and the “ under- 
taker ” suit the rule. 

A propos of this, I might mention that while enjoying, one lovely 
August day on the top of the Gorner Grat, the loveliest scene that 
the Switzer’s land can boast, while gazing at the round white shoulder 
of Monte Rosa as it slips from its snowy mantle into the ice-stream 
of the Gorner Glacier—into the crevassed waves of unimaginable 
blue—that a party of four or five hot and breathless ladies and 
gentlemen made their appearance on the summit of the Grat. There 
were two gentlemen, clad as I have described—shiny black hats, 
shiny black suits, and white linen shirts and collars, stiff, no doubt, 
when they left the hotel, but not when I saw them; no, not then. 
The whole “get up” smacked terribly of town and toil. Ten 
thousand feet above the sea it grated. Suddenly one lady burst into 
a rhapsody—of the great snow kings standing in eternal silence 
around them? Oh, dear no! this is what she said : 

“Oh, my! Say here, Silas, it’s right here where Pap threw the 
champagne bottle down last fall. Only think! ain’t it queer? ” 

And then for some five minutes the whole party craned their necks 
over the precipice and tried to identify, now in the cool shadow of 
a rock, and now in a dark patch of lichen, the departed bottle. The 
quest was unsuccessful, Silas declared that it must have “ quit thar,” 
and so they turned away from the summit, and began the descent, 
quite disappointed. They were Americans. 

But to return to the charges against English politeness. The 
deadliest of all was the lack of gallantry to women. In the rail and 
tram-cars, Englishmen were said to surround themselves with a 
barrier of light personal luggage and an atmosphere of stand-off- 
ishness, through neither of which would they break even to assist a 
lady or offer her a seat. 

Now it happened that, while this correspondence was proceeding, 
I returned to New York for a week or so, and on the very first 
evening of my arrival was jolting up Broadway in a crowded car. 
As we passed Grace Church, the conductor struck his gong, the 
pace slowed, and a lady sprang actively on to the rear platform, and 
stood in the doorway. I looked round at my American companions— 
no, not a budge from one of them. The lady advanced about a foot 
inside—still no sign. So I stood up and offered my seat. Simul- 
taneously a gentleman at the head of the car did likewise. Mine 
was accepted, and I turned with some curiosity to see this excep- 
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tional American. Strange, it was a friend of mine, whom I never 
expected to see in New York, and a Briton to the backbone ! 

And yet there are personal features in American travel on which 
they can give us points. A young woman may travel from New 
York to San Francisco, from the shores of Lake Huron to those of 
the Gulf of Mexico, and never experience an insult or affront. She 
would indeed receive numberless acts of disinterested kindness, 
offered with no assumption of officiousness, and suggested by a real 
courtesy. Again, few Americans care to sit down by a woman, on 
the short seats of the railroad cars, if there is an entirely vacant seat 
elsewhere. We in England might cynically suggest that he would 
naturally prefer the entirely vacant seat, but we should be wrong. 
The American bears no resemblance to his British cousin in exclu- 
siveness and impassibility. Not a bit of it; if there is a chance to 
talk, talk he will ; and there is a free-masonry of converse among all 
who are travelling. The real reason for objecting to take the vacant 
place, is that the lady might be incommoded, and this no decent 
American will do. 

But there are yet other advantages in their mode of travel. The 
car system is practically secure from the dangers which threaten, 
and more than threaten, our small compartments. Cases of murder, 
assault, robbery, or the minor, but perhaps on that account more 
frequent, instances of insult and abuse, are unknown on the railroads 
of the United States. There is no possibility of being locked in for 
a length of time with a drunken ruffian. Such people are rightly 
enough refused admittance to the train. The number of passengers 
in each car establishes a sort of public opinion, which in that 
democratic country is rarely challenged; and the frequent passage 
of the officials through the cars lends an additional security to the 
common weal, There is a freedom of movement, also, in these long 
spacious cars, which, while it obviates the necessity of any awkward 
contretemps, renders a lengthy journey ten-fold more bearable. 
Despite the rough tracks, risky sociability of the officials—who chat 
and smoke with the passengers almost too much for the safety of 
the train—despite the exorbitant charges for ten-minute meals at 
wayside stations, the inconvenience of the “check” system to the 
novice, and the absence of the genus porter, the mode of travel in 
America is well adapted to the existing conditions. 

With all the contrasts which the Americans present to the English 
or the Europeans, there is one striking similarity. Their cities 
are becoming quite as congested. They are growing outward and 
inward on two ever-diverging lines; the rich are daily growing 
richer, and the poor poorer. The criminal and the needy are being 


shut up alone in their slums, and the wealthy are walking apart in 
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their distinctive quarter. Recreation is drawing away from the 
toilers, leaving them a life without light or relaxation. A man 
may now die in an attic in many an American city and none know 
who he is—or care. That old-fashioned town where every house- 
holder was his own landlord is now the rarity, not the rule. In a 
score and more cities which could be named “ free soup” is ever and 
again announced for the people, aye, even “free bread.” It matters 
not that the benefactor may be seeking election or local influence ; 
his act surely indicates the state of things below the surface. The 
utmost of squalid wretchedness, streets upon streets where life is 
only grime, dark dens reeking with the stench of disease and un- 
cleanness, the sweaters’ rookeries—all these are established features 
in the large cities of America, and are the more striking because so 
surprising. 

Yet the cause is not far to seek. A wholesale immigration of 
clanny Kelts, who cling to the fellowship of the cities with charac- 
teristic tenacity ; a steady inflow from the rural districts, of young 
men and women who are allured by the glare of city life, and, moth- 
like, ignore the devouring flame; the influence of literature and 
the press, which naturally describe and magnify the interest and 
opportunities of the great cities, to the comparative exclusion of the 
country. 

It has been well said that ‘‘ All the Miss Mitfords in the world or 
all the Miss Esther Carpenters, with their charming delineations of 
life in ‘ Our Village’ or ‘ Life in the South Country,’ do not succeed 
in counter-weighing the Goldsmiths and Johnsons and Dickenses and 
Thackerays and Carlyles and George Eliots, whose atmosphere has 
been a city atmosphere, and who in literature describe what they 
have seen and known.” But whatever the cause, the fact is none 
the less lamentable. For country life in America has still much of 
Arcady in it; there is plenty of scope for wholesome and remunera- 
tive labour in the agricultural and pastoral districts, and there are 
still, States which, like that of Ohio, can boast that no one need ever 
hunger within their borders. 

And connected with this malady of the cities, or because of it, 
there is the congestion of labour. The strikes, lock-outs, and 
boycotts of which we hear with surprise are the result of an unwise 
agglomeration of weakly elements. For ,the average American 
workman is unskilled, and in order to protect himself against the 
skilled*immigrants or the overwhelming hordes of workmen of his 
own kidney, he resorts to: organisation. If he would only migrate 
to the free markets of the country instead of agitating against 
competition in the towns, become an agricultural labourer rather 
than a “corner-man,” the avenues of industry would be cleared and 
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elbow-room found for all. But “freedom” in America is too often 
a synonym for “self-will” or “self-assertion,” and the absence of 
any apprenticeship facilitates, with fatal ease, the intrusion of the 
unskilled into industries already overcrowded. 

It is refreshing to turn from these ever-increasing perplexities to 
the conveniences of every-day life. There are many things in America 
which, necessaries there, are still luxuries in England. I cannot 
quote a more familiar instance than the telephone. It is true that 
we possess the telephone, but its region of activity is still practically 
confined to the thronged quarters of commerce; in America it is a 
domestic institution. 

For example, all the shopping that was required for carrying on 
the domestic economy of my household, in a city at least a thousand 
miles from New York, could be transacted in the privacy of my flat. 
Did I need meat, fish, or bread, candles, soap, or scrubbing-brushes, 
a buggy for a drive, or a carrier for a parcel, I had merely to go to 
my telephone, blow up the tube, and begin my order with the usual 
formula—‘ Hello! Say! Send me right now such and such an 
article,” and the “hog and hominy,” or what not, would arrive in 
due course. I could be put, in a few seconds, in communication with 
the doctor, the purveyor of “notions,” or with the hosier, who is 
known there as a “dealer in gents’ furnishings and fixings.” The 
telephone, in fact, is a good example of the majority of American 
inventions, for the inventive genius of America deals almost solely 
with labour-saving apparatus. Artis in its infancy, and its produc- 
tions are still imported or copied from Europe ; but industrialism is 
paramount, and the admirable facilities for patenting swell, day by 
day, the Patent Museum at Washington with the practical inventions 
of America. 

There is another convenience for the sojourner and traveller which 
few Englishmen who pass through the United States detect. It is 
the frequency of good and cheap restaurants where table d'héte is the 
rule. Most Englishmen who make the tour of the States never eat 
a meal out of an expensive hotel. This is a mistake, for it not only 
involves loss of money, but loss of opportunity to study the more 
domestic side of Jonathan. A large proportion of Americans “ room,” 
as it is called, at hotels and houses set apart for the purpose, and 
“board” out. They differ from the occasional guests of the English 
restaurant; they want a good meal, and that thrice daily. The 
supply proves itself equal to the demand, and the vagrant English- 
man would do well to avail himself of it. There are even restaurants 
where catering for ladies is a speciality, as the following notice 
outside a New York restaurant will show: “This Restaurant is 
especially adapted for Ladies, as all our waiters are Ladies.” 
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A deal has been written about the “vulgar tongue ” of the United 
States, and its eccentricities have been plentifully ridiculed ; but I do 
not see how we can expect Jonathan to speak otherwise than he does. 
He is the creature, if not the victim, of circumstances. No civilised 
country has an indigenous race, and none an indigenous tongue. 
There can be little question that the United States offer the strongest 
example of both these principles. Language, in fact, is evolved, and 
its sources are external. Compare our nineteenth-century speech with 
that of Chaucer; and yet, perhaps, we have been least open to foreign 
linguistic influence. But America, which was rapidly crystallising 
into a nation fifty years ago, is farther off than ever now. Europe 
has been flushing her sewers for half-a-century, and the out-fall has 
been America. Slav and Kelt, Teuton and Gaul, Norse and Saxon, 
Iberian and Italian have overwhelmed the rising American and 
swamped him. They are at present busily impressing him with their 
individuality, their characteristics, and their language; but there 
can be no doubt that as time goes on each of these conflicting 
elements, which make the surface so turgid and troubled now, will 
sink to the bottom, and the American, strengthened by the conflict, 
or the infusion, will arise once more. When the incessant tidal 
wave of emigration shall cease to roll, then, and then only, can the 
standard of the American language be fixed. 

Acknowledging this, we can yet get some legitimate amusement 
out of the verbal curiosities which Jonathan reels off from his smart 
and caustic tongue. Wecan yet smile at the extravagant and admire 
the trenchant phrase; applaud the original, and estimate the 
eccentric for what it is worth. 

There are two words which I am inclined to think work harder 
than any others in the American tongue. These words are “ fix” 
and “elegant.” I have met Americans who “ fix ” their potatoes, 7.e. 
smash up and butter them; Americans who “ fix ” their children, or 
set them up in business; Americans who “fix” a night-intruder, 
that is, let daylight into him! I have met men who call the weather 
“elegant ”’—or the landscape, a road, a particular dish, or the tenth- 
rate town in which they may be living. A gentleman of some 
position in the United States accosted me one lovely evening in the 
“ Indian summer,” with— 

“Say, ain’t that sunset mighty elegant?” 

Again, a lady was impressing upon me the fact that I should visit 
Niagara in the winter time, as well as the summer, so as to see the 
ice hills and caves into which the water vapour at the foot of the 
falls freezes. This is the way she put it— 

“ The trimmings are jist elegant.” 

“ Trimmings” is good. 
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I never could understand why, when buying an article, the ques- 
tion asked is, not “ What is the price?” but “ What is it worth?” 
And this, chiefly because the storekeeper never says what a commodity 
is really worth intrinsically, or in his particular market, but places 
its value about 25 per cent. over and above what he will take for it, 
and which is, in turn, about 25 per cent. over what he paid for it. 
The bargaining which goes on in all the provincial cities and towns 
is extraordinary. The process is called “Jewing down,” and 
proceeds something like this— 

Scene: Store.—Enter prospective buyer, points laconically to 

article and loquitur: ‘“‘Say, what’s this worth ? ” 

Storekeeper.—* One dollar, and dirt cheap.” 

P. B. (who really wants it).—* Ah, waal, it’s not quite what I 
want. But I’m in no pertikler rush to-day.” (Pauses.) 
“Bilieve I'll give yer seventy cents for it.” 

S.—“ Seventy cents? Why, I declar it’s dirt cheap ata dollar; 
but ”—spittooning—“ T’ll let yer have it for ninety cents.” 

P. B.—“That’s quite ridiklous! Howsever, I ken jist let un 
rip!” (Turns over about a dozen articles and then prepares 
to leave the store.) 

S.—* Come now, yer shall have it for eighty cents, thar! I couldn’t 
make it better nor that, anyhow.” 

P. B. (examining article attentively, but grunting the while).— 
“No, sir-ree; it won’t run it. Now ”—confidentially—* Tl 
tell yer what I will do. Ill give yer seventy-five cents— 
seventy-five cents ””—impressively—‘“ and not a red cent 
more. What say?” 

The storekeeper fires a bolt at the nearest spittoon, shakes his 
head, and turns to serve another customer. Prospective 
buyer saunters round the store, and eventually reaches the 
door. At this moment the storekeeper calls out— 

“Say, you can take that durned thing; but come and see us 
again, will yer?” 

And so the compact is concluded. Both are fully satisfied, and 
think nothing of the ten minutes they have wasted, for both conclude 
they have “bested” the other. This phrase “come and see us 
again” is the usual farewell. I have had it said to me scores of 
times. 

There is, on the other hand, an excellent trait in American 
shopping. If you can’t get exactly what you want, the storekeeper 
will help you to find it elsewhere. He will direct you to various 
other stores, inviting you back should your search be unavailing. 
One commonly hears a man say, “ Guess I'll see what notions So- 
and-so’s gotten, and if they’re no better than yourn, I’ll come right 
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back.” And come right back he does. There is a deal of genuine- 
ness mixed up with this “ Jewing-down” process. At the same 
time competition induces strange ways. Salesmen are valuable 
according to the number of friends they can allure to buy. In the 
provincial towns it is a very usual thing to see a salesman making 
the tour of the store with six or seven handsomely dressed ladies, 
whom he introduces to the storekeeper and other salesmen as his 
“social acquaintances,” and whom he generally induces to purchase 
largely. If you pause and listen, you will hear a deal of society 
gossip mixed up with details of dry-goods. 

But to return to the language. Some of the expressions in vogue 
do honour to their order; they are really expressive. For example, 
all spreading trees with plentiful foliage—for there are many trees 
in America which do not conform with this description—are called 
“shade” trees. ‘They are always to be found close to the houses. 
A man of ability and standing is spoken of as a “solid ” man—also 
expressive. Similarly an honest man—in polities a rara avis—is 
said to be “square.” A man of push and go is called a “live” 
man. When you are punctual, you are “on time;” when successful, 
you are “on top.” I remember a San Francisco paper printing the 
following remark:—“On top! It is pleasant when a newspaper 
feels this way!” The New York Herald reprinted the remark, and 
with characteristic modesty put the following heading: “ It is, thank 
you!” 

A great number of Americanisms are provincialisms from Old 
England, imported by those emigrants of the humbler class, who 
speak generation after generation the language of their fathers, the 
language of tradition rather than of literature. The “I reckon” of 
the Southern States (for “I guess” is properly Yankee) is still to 
be found among the rustics of various parts of England. The sturdy 
shepherd of the South Downs still uses “mad” for “angry,” and 
“axey ” for “ague.” In several districts cf England the cockchafer 
is still called the “ May-bug,” and the green beetle of Midsummer 
the “ June-bug.” The promiscuous use of “elegant” may find its 
counterpart in the Hibernian pet adjective, and a “square meal” is 
good old English enough. It is enshrined in the dramatic literature 
of the Shakespearean era. But the list could be extended almost 
indefinitely. It is sufficient to point out that many expressions, which 
strike us now as strange, were familiar enough to our forefathers; 
and that in many cases the Americans have helped to perpetuate a 
period of the English language, just as the Icelanders, shut off in 
their oceanic solitude, still speak the Norse that was spoken by the 
invaders of England. 

The language of the American is decidedly interesting, whether 
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we take the elided crisp words of Yankee speech, or the “ high- 
falutin’”” pomposities of the Western States. There is no fear for 
this language. The eccentricities which at present bulge and warp 
will in time subside. Education will impart a more literary—not 
necessarily less suitable—character to the language. But will 
education impart a more mellifluous accent, a sweeter, softer voice ? 
An Englishman, however cultivated, is rarely jarred by the Ameri- 
canisms—they carry their own credentials; but he draws the line at 
the nasal twang, the high, sustained, and rapid jarring voice, the 
occasional prolonged drawl. When in America I had two compli- 
ments paid me—in my national character—anent this. A group 
of us were talking in an eastern hotel, and an old gentleman, a 
Virginian senator, said to me— 

“T reckoned you English d’rectly you opened your mouth. I 
judged it by your accent.” 

“ Accent,” forsooth! ‘Who, thought I, spoke with the accent? 
Nevertheless, I took it as a compliment. 

Upon another occasion an Englishman whom I had just met 
mentioned that he had mistaken me for an American: partly, I 
believe, because I was in the company of one! My companion 
burst out— 

“Why, goodness gracious! you never heard an American speak 
from his chest like that—and you never will!” 

Allowing for a slight exaggeration on the part of my friendly 
companion, I may say that Jonathan rarely sounds a chest note. 
But education in this matter is looking up. The wealthier, more 
travelled Americans, are afflicted with Anglo-mania. They have 
got it badly. They are modelling their houses, their equipages, 
their clothes, their customs upon those of the English. They 
imitate our very slang expressions in order to become more “ English, 
you know.” And I am glad to say that some of the more audacious 
are even attempting to speak with English intonation. And that 
this is not a mere “international amenity” on my part, I will 
leave the New York Sun to speak for its fellow-citizenesses :—“ In 
one respect the average American woman is far behind her English 
sister. Her voice is not so melodious, and her intonation is less 
agreeable. A crowd of American women, it must be confessed, will 
make a din with their voices which distresses the ear. Here, the 
voice is high and harsh; there (in England) it is low and soft, 
soothing and gratifying the ear like sweet music.” 

An American lady, belonging to a famous New York family, 
lately stayed here for several months, in order to be Anglicised. 
She would frequently say to me, “ Do I speak like an Englishwoman ? 
Isn’t that very English?” and so on. But a few days ago an 
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American girl came to me in ecstasies over the charming voices of 
some flower-girls in one of our London streets. “Ah,” she said, 
“we have nothing like that.” 

Having lingered in the streets and picked up crumbs of custom 
and speech let drop by the American people, I will, before leaving 
this subject, ask the reader to allow me to “ personally conduct” him 
to the American Court. No gorgeous pageants figure in my 
programme ; not only for the very excellent reason that there are no 
pageants to figure, but also because here, as everywhere, I tried, and 
usually managed, to merge myself in the crowd, and learn while I 
listened and looked. When I went to the White House, it was with 
the “sovereign people,” and not as an intrusive Englishman, favoured 
in his desire for a private view by an indulgent Legation. 

Cleveland was Cesar in the days I chronicle—a better Caesar than 
most of his kidney—but “ how have the mighty fallen!” Small 
thanks for his labours does the President now-a-days receive, and 
yet little gratitude is at least in accord with the “small beer” the 
nation votes for his services. As most people know, he receives the 
small salary of ten thousand a-year, and even that is double the sum 
allowed before 1873. Out of this he has to disburse all private 
expenses, all public entertainments. Even the domestics of the 
White House are unprovided for by the Government. The wages 
of coachmen and cooks come out of the official pittance. Only such 
individuals as are indispensable to the nation are paid by the 
nation. 

For the White House is divided against itself, or, at least, serves 
two masters. It has a public and a private life. One half may be 
regarded as the Executive Mansion, the office of the chief magistrate 
of the Republic. A couple of secretaries, a few clerks, messengers 
and doorkeepers, and one fireman, make up “The Household” 
which the nation provides. The other half may be called the 
President’s residence, and private only in a comparative sense. All 
domestic expenses connected with this portion of the White House 
are borne by the President’s salary, although, as we shall see, the 
sovereign people are not averse to monopolising the establishment 
on occasions neither formal nor rare. 

A hard worker like Cleveland found no bed of roses in the 
Executive Mansion. In his office by 9 a.m., and at work on an 
assorted mail; interviewing the members of his Cabinet and the 
Congress till noon, receiving any private callers from then till half-past 
one, and after that the mob generally till they let him escape to lunch ; 
this meal finished, more work till 5 p.m., when the daily drive came 
as a refresher and a whet to the appetite for 7 o’clock dinner. And 
when it is said that after dinner Cleveland usually returned_to his 
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study and worked till midnight, it will be seen that his lot, however 
happy, was not a light one. 

It is true that great simplicity prevails at the White House, but 
at the same time it is equally true that the fierce light of the 
American Press beats upon the innermost life of the President, and 
renders privacy almost unattainable. Does the first magistrate 
give a dinner-party to a few friends? We are told all about it, or, 
at any rate, all that the reporters can find out or have wit enough 
to imagine. Every detail is published abroad, and often in amusing 
conjunction with some question of the day. The Prohibitionists 
will give a list of the aérated waters drunk, and their opponents 
record exactly how many wine-glasses are apportioned to each guest, 
and for what wines they are destined. One society paper will relate 
that the President keeps strictly to the etiquette of being always 
helped first, even at his own table, while another will explain with 
fulsome gush how graciously he waives the custom in favour of his 
lady guests! But it will not do to throw stones at society papers ; 
we live in glass houses ourselves. 

One day, between the hours of one and two, I formed a unit in a 
parti-coloured concourse of citizens, and passed through the portals 
of the White House. A large saloon on the entrance floor, called 
the East Room, is the audience chamber. I was in no hurry to press 
on, being anxious to pick up the etiquette proper to the occasion, and 
about which, as a monarchist, I was a little perturbed. Live and 
learn! The only ceremony to be performed was to grip the unfor- 
tunate man’s hand, and see that you got it, for in the surging crowd 
this was not so simple a matter as might be imagined. The rest 
was “go as you please.” But in the meanwhile I paused and 
loitered among my fellow-courtiers, and became “ the chiel” among 
them “ takin’ notes.” 

I had arrayed my person in a black coat and waistcoat, and I was 
now busily protecting the gloss of a high hat from the aggressions 
of the perambulating court. Such preparations as I had made were 
the exception. Near me there stood a merry old negro, cracking 
stupendous jokes in hilarious tones, and innocent of any coat. Had 
his blue-and-white-checked shirt-sleeves been spotless, I could have 
forgiven him. There were white men there, clearly respectable 
citizens, who reversed this order and wore no waistcoat. The 
weather certainly was warm; but in Europe, I believe, that is not 
accepted as an excuse for wearing a holland suit in preference to 
levée dress. All manner of costume was here, and it was clear 
enough that these courtiers had just strolled in out of the glare of 


the streets to have a “ handshake” with the President, and see how 
he fared. 
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But there were others—country-folk who had come very much 
on purpose. Some six hundred tourists had arrived to “do” 
Washington, including the President. Satchels were slung across 
their shoulders, and suspicious bulges, bottle-shaped, occurred in 
their pocket regions. Many of these were not content with one 
“grip,” but, in spite of remonstrances from the two or three officials 
present, formed themselves into a procession and marched into the 
audience chamber, out and in again, round and round in fact—no 
fewer, I think, than three times before their inconsiderate career 
could be checked. It will be understood how inconsiderate when I 
say that sometimes two and three thousand visitors are to be found 
at these daily audiences, and that upon one occasion—it was actually 
counted—the “ presidential pump-handle performance” went for 
half-an-hour at the uniform rate of forty shakes to the minute ! 

But I am still lingering among the courtiers outside the actual 
presence. They repay a deal of lingering, I can assure you. A 
few minutes ago some women near me shut down the window next 
to them: they were cold. Now, two women are struggling to raise 
this window: they are hot. A gentleman a few feet off is busily 
dog-earing a handsome album which lies on a side-table. Another 
has just picked a pretty bud from a plant; it now reposes in his 
button-hole. A middle-aged woman who left her chair has returned, 
to find it confiscated by another female. There is a row. They 
both claim equal rights ; the chair belongs to the nation, you know. 
And are they not the sovereign people, and in their own house? 
There is an unusual number of spittoons provided, but it appears to 
me that there are not enough yet. Oh dear! no, not nearly 
enough. And so the scene, with the people, moves on, and I with 
the people. 

I am in the presidential presence. It is a fine one. Cleveland 
was full of that unassumed calmness which we call dignity. An 
intellectual man, too, with a quiet, observant eye. A large man— 
amply built upward and across, and filling out a voluminous frock- 
coat until it had not a single crease. This much I noticed, and then 
I was on my way back. Two men in front of me were trying to 
shove in a request about some appointment, but this being strictly 
forbidden, they were “moved on” by the secretary. They were 
chronic office-seekers, no doubt, who, having found private interviews 
futile, were availing themselves of the public audience and the 
prevailing power of importunity. I have little doubt that they were 
there the day before, and less, that they turned up the day after. 
There are many such. . 

Sauntering out into the grounds, which form a public thorough- 
fare, I leave the American Court, and here also I must take leave of 
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the American people. I have noted but a few characteristics, 
touching on what is salient and strange to the English eye or ear, 
rather than on what underlies the surface and imparts its peculiar 
power to this great nation. 

For the American eagle, though a mightily susceptible bird, is 
an eagle after all. He soars now, he will continue to soar. There 
is power in each stroke of his wing, indisputable power. His flight 
is swifter than any of his rivals; in many respects, indeed, he has 
no rivals. He is fortunate in being so far removed from the rest of 
the world, and yet he is no speck upon the sky. I have asked you 
to laugh at some of his habits in his eyrie; let me also ask you to 
admire him on the wing. 
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Tony's the Dov. 


Or all the good fellows a man can desire, 
Tony’s the boy! 
He’s the smartest postillion that rides in the shire, 
Tony’s the boy! 
He can sing the best song, he can wrestle a fall, 
And he always is ready to come at your call, 
He's a king with the girls, for he’s courted them all, 
Tony’s the boy! 
With his boots and his spurs and his whip cracking gay, 
As he gallops his horses along the highway, 
With his “ Ho! tally ho! clear the road! coach ahoy!” 
Tony’s the boy! 


If you want to get wed to some trim little bride, 
Tony’s the boy! 

And be over the border before the night-tide, 
Tony’s the boy! 

He will drive you like mad over dale, over hill, 

And he’ll find you a parson your joy to fulfil, 

And long life to your honours he'll drink with a will, 
Tony’s the boy! 

With his boots and his spurs, &c. 


So whenever you want to be first in the race, 
Tony's the boy! 
He can beat Father Time at his rapidest pace, 
Tony’s the boy! 
If the sheriff himself perchance should draw nigh, 
And you're wanting to bid him a speedy good-bye, 
Get up with old Tony—1 reckon you'll fly! 
Tony’s the boy! 
With his boots and his spurs and his whip cracking gay, 
As he gallops his horses along the highway, 
With his “Ho! tally ho! look ahead! coach ahoy!” 
Tony’s the boy! 


Freperic E. WEATHERLY. 














A Piece of Ol China. 


Ir stood in the window of a dirty little shop in the Place St. 
Etienne, in the midst of a strange jumble of porcelain, miniatures, 
and other works of art, old and dingy and seen through window- 
panes coated with the dirt of months. Something between a vase 
and a jug, it was mounted on a kind of rustic pedestal which 
seemed intended to represent a grass-grown mound, and was 
guarded at the base by a flabby and spotted quadruped, presumably 
a dog. 

Charles Maynard as he looked at it decided that it was without 
exception the most hideous thing in the way of bric-d-brac he 
had ever set eyes on. The prevailing hue was a muddy greyish 
white ; and the petals of the flowers were painted in subdued tones 
of brown, slate and drab. 

And yet on this monstrosity Charles continued to gaze with 
growing interest. He had suddenly caught sight of it as he was 
kicking his heels upon the stony and uneven pavement whilst his 
mother and sisters were conscientiously inspecting the interior of 
the celebrated church which on the other side of the square 
lifted its weather-beaten towers against the brilliant continental 
sky. Charles, who was about as fond of old churches as of old 
china, had deserted his party at the third chapel when nine still 
remained to visit, and in this way had the good fortune, as he 
afterwards esteemed it, to discover the work of art just described. 

He considered it for a long time. It reminded him of some- 
body or something. Where had he seen it? Ah! Suddenly, in 
a flash, he remembered, and as he did so, a remarkable change 
passed over him. Instead of being languid and bored, he became 
alert and eager, his colour rose, his eyes sparkled; he knit his 
brows and bit his lip as if consulting with himself, and then 
suddenly strode into the shop. Not a living thing was visible in 
this chaos of second-hand furniture, darkness and dust, so he 
rapped sharply with his walking-stick on the floor, and in answer 
to the summons there came forth a little bent grey-headed man 
who looked older and dirtier than all his wares. 
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“Combeeum ?” cried Charles, pointing ‘to the vase, with an 
economy of words which his knowledge of the language rendered 
advisable. 

“This vase, Monsieur?” answered the old man, “this vase 
here. Ah! voila, Monsieur, something of beauty, indeed.” And 
he lifted the vase tenderly with his grimy hands and gazed at it 
as if overwhelmed by admiration. 

“ Combeeum ?” repeated Charles. 

“You see here, Monsieur,” said the dealer, solemnly, “an 
object which is not every day to be encountered, which is not 
with facility to be acquired. That vase there! There are not 
many of its kind now in the world. They fabricate no longer 
marvels of this species. Monsieur, himself a connoisseur, perceives 
without doubt all that there is rare and exquisite in this chef- 
d’ceuvre! Regard the flowers, Monsieur, and the herb and hold; 
above all, remark the dog.” 

“Combeeum!” cried Charles for the third time, accenting his 
question with another rap of his stick. 

“ Well, Monsieur will believe easily that a fine morsel such as 
this does not sell itself every day. I have already rejected the 
offers of sums considerable enough. There is even now a gentle- 
man of the neighbourhood, great collectionneur, who desires 
enormously to possess it, and who has just offered me for it five 
hundred and fifty francs.” 

This statement recalled Charles to a sense of what he was 
doing and of how badly he was doing it. He recollected that a 
true china-hunter, like the one for whom he intended this 
treasure, would have asked the price of everything else in the 
shop first, and then noticed it at last merely by accident. He 
made a gallant attempt to regain his lost ground by saying, 
“Bon jour,” and preparing to leave the shop, but the dealer 
barred his exit, entreating him to consider further the merits of 
this wonder. 

“Trop cher,” cried Charles, resolutely turning his eyes away. 

“How! too dear?” repeated the dealer in amazement and then 
followed a torrent of eloquence ; of remonstrance, of protestation, 
of entreaty, during which Charles’s “trop cher” was repeated at 
regular intervals, like minute guns. This unequally sustained 
duet lasted for about twenty minutes, at the end of which time 
Charles having paid fifty francs came forth triumphantly with the 
vase done up in some fragments of ragged paper and some ends of 
knotted string. 

That afternoon when his mother and sisters were preparing for 
the table-Théte he escaped from the Hotel d’Angleterre with his 
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parcel and made his way toa much less fashionable “ quartier.” He 
stopped at a dreary-looking house in a sunless impasse and groped 
his way up two flights of a narrow and ill-lighted staircase. 

«A la bonheur!” exclaimed the buxom and cheerful-looking 
bonne who opened the door. “This will serve to distract 
Monsieur who at this moment is prettily annoyed. Figure to 
yourself that as he sets himself to clean a big bowl which he has 
just bought, a big green bowl with little beasts upon it, all the 
little beasts take themselves off for a walk in the water. It is 
this villainous Monsieur Baruch who has played him this trick. 
If it were me I would say some insolent things to this old rogue. 
I would tell him to his nose what I thought of him.” 

As she gave vent to these sentiments in a shrill and high-pitched 
voice she led Charles through the barely-furnished dining-room, 
where the table was laid for two, into the drawing-room beyond. 

Like nearly all the rooms Charles had seen during the last 
three weeks, it had a stained and polished floor, a marble mantel- 
piece and on that a gilt clock and two gilt candelabras; but in 
addition to these ornaments china and faience in various forms 
and colours were massed rather than arranged on the tables, the 
consoles, the piano—on every available place. 

In the centre of all stood an elderly gentleman with his coat 
off, his shirt-sleeves turned up and a soapy tooth-brush in his 
hand, gazing with a moody brow at the base counterfeit of 
Palissy which had succumbed to the test of soap and water. The 
look he turned upon Charles was not one of very eager welcome. 
Mr. Langworthy was in no mood to entertain a young man who 
had called only the day before, who was always calling; why, 
Mr. Langworthy could not imagine, for his ignorance of china 
was profound and his desire to enlighten it not as fervent as it 
ought to be. 

But Charles, quite undismayed by this chilly greeting, ad- 
vanced saying: “ Good afternoon, Mr. Langworthy, I think I have 
found the companion to your vase, the one with the dog, you 
know, on the table there ;” and as he spoke he tore the paper and 
string off and disclosed his treasure. Mr. Langworthy was so over- 
powered with surprise that he did not call out or even wince as 
Charles, clasping this precious object round what might be re- 
garded as its neck, set it down on the table as hastily as if it had 
been a common beer-jug. He stood contemplating it for a few 
minutes in silence. There was no need for him to compare it 
with its brother vase, for he knew every line and every shade of 
it by heart. 


“Extraordinary!” he exclaimed, “extraordinary! I have 
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been hunting for this for the last three months in every shop 
between here and Bayeux. Where did you find it.” 

And then Charles told the story of its discovery and begged 
Mr. Langworthy’s acceptance of it. Mr. Langworthy’s eyes 
glittered with delight though he refused at first to rob his young 
friend of so priceless a gem; but when Charles explained that it 
had been bought expressly for him, he thanked him and shook 
him heartily by the hand. More, much more; he asked him, for 
the first time, to dinner. 

“ Caroline,” he called, “remove this rubbish. Bring me some 
clean water. Put another cover—Monsieur will dine with us! 

“ Good,” said Caroline approvingly ; “ and now I am off to fetch 
Mademoiselle from the pensionnat.” At which announcement 
Charles’s heart gave a great jump. 

“What an exquisite piece of work it is!” cried Mr. Lang- 
worthy with enthusiasm, handling the vase with the tender and 
reverent touch of an amateur as he softly washed away the dirt 
from every lurk and crevice. ‘The grace, the elegance of it! 
Why is it we never can produce such things in these days? How 
wonderfully that bank is done! And the flowers, just look at 
the exquisite tints of the flowers, and then compare them with 
the crude colours of modern china. As to the dog, he is perfect, 
simply perfect. I never saw its equal!” 

And with this last opinion at least Charles would have been 
able to agree had he been listening which, as too often happened 
when Mr. Langworthy held forth in this strain, he was not. He 
was looking at the clock, and watching for the opening of the 
house-door and doing a little mental arithmetic: “Five minutes 
to walk to the pensionnat; five minutes to walk back—that 
makes ten minutes. She ought to be here directly.” 

But neither Caroline nor her young mistress could travel quite 
as fast as Charles’s thoughts. It was full twenty minutes before 
he heard them arrive, and then Miss Langworthy did not come 
into the drawing-room. Caroline appeared first to announce that 
Monsieur was served, and it was only when they went into the 
dining-room that Charles at last saw the only object in Mr. Lang- 
worthy’s collection for which he cared a sou. 

She was herself not unlike a piece of china of the finer sort; so 
transparent was her very fair skin, so delicate its colouring, so 
bright the vivid blue of her eyes, and the golden brown of her 
hair. But there ended the list of her graces; her features were 
indifferent, she was no beauty. And yet there was a singular 
charm in her face which had impressed others besides Charles. 
Since contrasts are always bewitching it was probably that 
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between the childish freshness of the face and the thoughtful 
sadness of its habitual expression. It was not the proper 
expression for sweet seventeen, but, when parents are too young 
for their years, it often follows that their children perforce 
become too old for theirs. 

As dinner progressed, Mr. Langworthy in high good humour 
described the valuable addition Charles had just made to his 
collection, and Caroline, as she waited on them, offered her con- 
gratulations with her usual cordiality in spite of more than one 
sharp order to hold her tongue. 

“She is an intolerable chatterbox,” cried Mr. Langworthy 
angrily, “but she has her good points. She does not cook badly ; 
she is honest; and above all she never touches the china. The 
maid we had before her presumed to dust it. I never allow 
any one but myself to lay a finger on it: myself and Marian that 
is; but Marian rarely finds time to attend to it. Marian does 
not care for china as I could wish. She prefers expensive 
lessons in music and languages. It is a great mistake, as I tell 
her. In England blue-stockings never go down. In society 
there she would find a little knowledge of china much more 
useful. Her piano strumming and her Italian will never help her 
to get married.” 

“They will help me to get my living,” retorted Marian with 
flaming cheeks. 

‘“What nonsense you talk!” cried her father. “When we 
have a collection in the other room which would fetch thousands 
any day at 4g 

“Monsieur Ferry, who demands to see Monsieur,” shouted 
Caroline unceremoniously from the door. ‘“ Eh! mon Dieu! these 
old merchants why do they choose always the moment to arrive 
and derange the world at dinner, and I——” 

“Silence,” shouted Mr. Langworthy. ‘ Admit Monsieur Ferry. 
I dare say Mr. Maynard will excuse me for a few minutes, Marian, 
my dear, if you will entertain him in the salon, while I see what 
Ferry has got for me.” 

Excuse him! Yes, certainly. 

Charles excused him and also blessed M. Ferry for his well- 
timed visit. At last, for a little time at least, he might have 
Marian all to himself. 

At first Marian did not seem disposed to entertain him. She 
went and sat down at the open window, and, resting her chin on 
her hand, looked straight before her with a downward curve on 
her tremulous lip. 


Her father’s words had hurt her, and had revived, as a little 
VOL, LXXXVII. 2M 
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hurt will sometimes do, many previous injuries or at least in- 
justices. 

“Papa talks as if I robbed him to pay for my lessons, whilst 
really the money comes out of my dress allowance. That is why I 
have nothing to wear but this frightful old gown.” 

She was really thinking aloud rather than talking to Charles, 
and the fact that she could do so in his company showed how in- 
timate those young people had managed to become in a fortnight. 
On Charles’s side there was this great advantage, that he was the 
only person of her own age and of her own country whom she 
could speak to. Mr. Langworthy was indifferent to society and 
did not encourage people to call. Not everybody was as per- 
sistent as Charles who, having made the acquaintance of the Lang- 
worthys by an accident, refused to be shaken off by any number 
of rebuffs—from the father. 

“T think it is a very pretty gown,” said Charles quite honestly. 
“ And it doesn’t look old a bit.” 

“Not old? Pretty?” cried Marian petulantly repeating this 
unintentionally unsympathetic speech. ‘ But you, you admire any- 
thing—even that,” and she cast a disdainful glance at Charles’s 
present, which occupied a position of great dignity in the centre of 
the room. 

“T admire it ?” cried Charles, indignant in his turn. “I never 
saw anything so hideous in my life. It’s the ugliest thing, bar 
one, in your father’s collection.” 

And then Marian’s ill-humour vanished, as it often did, in a peal 
of laughter. 

“Oh dear, oh dear;” she said when she had laughed till she 
was tired. “If papa could only hear you. And what a pretty de- 
scription of your own present.” 

“ Well, you don’t seem to think much of it yourself.” 

“No, I know I was very rude; I didn’t mean to be so, but I 
was cross, horribly cross. Please forgive me.” 

And then she smiled on him—a sweet, bright smile; and, in 
sign of reconciliation, offered him her hand—a fine, snow-white 
hand, cool and smooth as a lily-petal. Charles would dearly have 
liked to touch its “ gelid sweetness ” with his lips, but he refrained, 
from an instinctive feeling that to do so would be like taking 
advantage of her generosity ; so he only pressed it gently and 
reverently, while he flushed vividly with exquisite pleasure. 

“ Ah, dear! How different it would all have been if Mamma had 
lived,” she said presently, again resting her arms upon the 
window-ledge and looking wistfully upwards to where above the 
sooty roofs opposite the sky was taking a lovely shade of pink. 
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“Everything would have been different—my gown, and my 
manners, and my whole life. How I wish we lived somewhere 
where we could see green leaves. I suppose you can?—in your 
own home, I mean, in Leashire ? ” 

“Well, rather! Why, we can see hardly anything else.” 

And then Charles went on to speak, as he was never loth to do 
with her at least, of the old Manor House with its lawns and 
sheltering woods, in the heart of one of England’s loveliest and 
leafiest counties. 

“How could any one leave such a place to come and stay 
here!” exlaimed Marian. 

“T am sure I don’t know,” said Charles fervently. “It was my 
mother and sisters who would come, and, as my father said he 
wasn’t up to travelling, I had to go with them. I was only just 
home from college too. I thought it was very hard lines; but,” 
he added in a lower and less steady tone, “I’m awfully glad now 
that I did come.” 

But this observation passed unnoticed, for Marian was not 
looking at him, and only half attending to him. 

“How tired I am,” she went on musingly, “of this dreary, 
unsettled life; always wandering about from one ugly set of 
rooms to another, hearing about nothing but china, seeing nobody 
but bric-d-brace merchants. How I wish I had a settled home 
somewhere.” 

Here Charles immediately perceived was the opening he had 
been watching and waiting for so long. Now was the time to 
offer her his heart and his hand, and, in the future, such a haven 
as she desired—the sweetest home, he faithfully believed, in the 
finest country in the world. Poor Charles! like many an older, 
wiser, and more eloquent suitor, he found his task when face to 
face to it much more difficult than he thought. Twice he opened 
his lips to speak, but could not; his tongue clove to the roof of 
his mouth ; he grew hot, he grew cold. All the time he could 
hear the sound of the muffled voices through the closed folding- 
doors, and the clock on the mantelpiece ticking loudly the 
precious moments as they fled. If only Marian would have 
turned her face towards him or looked as if she saw anything 
nearer than that rose, slowly fading into chilly grey. He 
pretends that he had screwed his courage to the sticking place, 
and was just about to speak—though it is very doubtful, for 
Charles Maynard always did daring things with a rush, or not at 
all; but, even as the first syllable trembled on his lips, the door 
flew open and Mr. Langworthy came hastily in. He held in his 
hand a piece of Dresden which he had just bought from Monsieur 
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Ferry, and on which he now proceeded to deliver a long and 
instructive lecture. There was an end, Charles sadly perceived, 
to any chance of rational conversation. He suddenly remembered 
that he ought to be at the hotel by this time, and disconsolately 
took his leave. His spirits rose, however, as he walked home 
under skies in which stars were beginning to twinkle. He felt 
sure that Marian did not dislike him—he dared to hope that she 
even liked him enough to accept him as her promised husband. 
He would see her again and make quite sure to-morrow. Ah! 
that slippery to-morrow that no man ever saw. 


When he reached the hotel, he passed from that still and balmy 
summer night into a scene of confusion and distress. His mother 
and sisters were packing their trunks, and weeping and wondering 
what had become of him. A telegram had arrived just after 
dinner to say that his father was dangerously ill. There was 
time if they left immediately to catch the early boat from Havre. 
The hurry and bustle were such, and so much devolved on Charles, 
that hardly till they were all settled on the steamer, and the coast 
of France was vanishing in the distance, had he time to think of 
all he had left behind him. 

“Never mind,” he reflected, “I will write to her.” 

At that very moment Mr. Langworthy was saying to Marian— 

“Let me see, to-day is Wednesday; well, if you can manage 
your packing by that time, we might get off on Saturday next.” 


One bright summer day, fifteen years after this, a lady was 
walking across one of the Belgravian squares, carrying two small 
but clumsy paper parcels in her arms. This was not the only un- 
seemly item in her appearance in such a place, at such a season. 
Her black gown and bonnet looked worn and dingy, her shoes 
were evidently far from new, her gloves were carefully mended at 
the finger tips; and yet she did not look vulgar. 

She stopped at one of the biggest houses in the square, before 
whose open door waited a victoria and two saddle-horses. Two 
pretty girls, both exquisitely dressed, one for a ride, the other for 
a drive, came tripping down the steps. They nodded carelessly to 
the shabby lady, observing her inelegant burden with a supercilious 
lift of their beautiful eyebrows. The butler in their rear deputed 
one of the four powdered giants who attended him to conduct this 
lowly visitor to the morning room, where Mrs. Anstey was seated 
before a writing-table covered with letters, circulars, and papers of 
various kinds. ; 

“Sit down for a few minutes, Miss Langworthy,” said Mrs. 
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Anstey, without looking round; “I must finish this letter before 
I can attend to anything else.” 

Miss Langworthy obeyed gladly. She was tired with her hot 
walk, which the parcels had not made more agreeable, and, 
having placed them carefully on a table, she ‘was thankful to rest 
in this large, lofty, shaded room, and be fanned by the scented 
breeze which came floating over the flowers in the great stone 
balcony. Meantime Mrs. Anstey wrote rapidly on. She was a 
very active woman who undertook, and got through too, a great 
deal of work, chiefly philanthropic. The letter she was now 
finishing was one of a large number of similar appeals for 
contributions in aid of a charitable institution she herself 
directed. 

“At last!” she said, with a sigh of relief as she fastened and 
addressed the envelope. ‘ Now, Miss Langworthy, I suppose you 
got my note and understand that we shall not want your services 
any longer. The children are going out of town—in fact, we are 
all leaving town sooner than we had intended. Have you brought 
your account? Oh, this is it; let mesee—three guineas! Three 
dozen lessons in French and music at a guinea the dozen. Three 
guineas! I didn’t understand it was a guinea the dozen, Miss 
Langworthy. I thought your charge was a pound.” 

“T usually charge a guinea for a dozen lessons.” 

“For grown-up pupils, perhaps; but I think a pound is quite 
enough for children under twelve.” 

Miss Langworthy did not see the force of this reasoning, but 
she succumbed all the same with that feebleness of spirit which is 
apt to be engendered by over-working and under-feeding. She 
scratched out the objectionable figure, and signed and receipted 
the paper as Mrs. Anstey counted out three golden coins from her 
fat purse. 

Then Miss Langworthy, her white face growing suddenly pink, 
said— ; 

“You said the other day you wanted a good specimen of 
Dachtsburg ware to add to your collection of faience. I have 
brought two vases to show you; they are Dachtsburg, and I 
believe they are very good.” 

“Tdid say something about it,” replied Mrs. Anstey cautiously, 
as Miss Langworthy unpacked the vases. “lt is Mr. Anstey who 
wants them,” 

“ Are they yours?” she asked, after she had lifted them, and 
scrutinised them, and examined their marks. 

“Yes, but I wish—I cannot afford to keep them any longer. I 
should be glad to sell them.” 
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“T should think so. They must be very much in your way. 
How much do you expect to get for them?” 

“One dealer told me they might fetch about five or six guineas.” 

“Absurd! They are worth nothing like that. I don’t mind, as 
you have got the children on nicely and seem to want the money, 
I don’t mind giving you three pounds for them.” 

Miss Langworthy felt that it was too little, but knew nobody 
who was likely to give more or even as much immediately, when 
she required the money, so she accepted the offer. As she did so 
she laid her slender badly gloved hand on the vase nearest to 
her with a touch which to an attentive observer might have 
appeared almost caressing, and she stooped, as Mrs. Anstey 
turned to open the drawer where she had replaced her purse, 
she stooped and kissed this specimen of Dachtsburg. It 
was an impulsive movement, for which she blushed the moment 
after it was committed, and yet it was not more absurd than the 
homage we pay to all symbols of which this was one. For in 
her rainy life there had been just three weeks’ summer, hardly 
recognised as summer till it was gone, and this was all that 
seemed left of it. 

“Good morning, Miss Langworthy. If we come up in the 
winter, I dare say we shall want you again,” said Mrs. Anstey, 
in high good humour over her bargain. 


Charles Maynard was a young man who was always giving his 
friends surprises; sometimes agreeable, sometimes very much the 
reverse; but it was difficult if not impossible to foretell what he 
would do. Who, for instance, could have expected that he would 
have behaved as he did on the death of his poor father, who had made 
such a sad muddle of his affairs that it was found there was barely 
enough left to pay the jointure of his widow and the portions of his 
daughters? A friend of the family offered Charles a place in the 
(Indian) house of Messrs. Heccie and Brothers, but no one hoped for 
a moment that he would take it. He detested every country but 
England, he detested an indoor life, he detested office work ; and 
yet, acknowledging that there was nothing else to be done, Charles 
not only accepted the situation, but did so well in it, that fifteen 
years later he returned to England rich enough to pay off the 
mortgage and resume possession of the family place. His family 
had but one regret, and that was that he had come back so soon. 
Had he only waited about eight or ten years longer, he might 
have acquired a really considerable fortune. “Yes, and a liver 
into the bargain,” Charles grimly made answer to such repre- 
sentations. “No, thank you, I wouldn’t have had another year of 
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that climate and that life for any number of millions. I’ve got 
what I wanted, though I’ve paid dear enough for that, I consider. 
I can live on the old place.” 

Certainly, so he could after a fashion, but not after that fashion 
in which people like to live now in such places. 

“Tt will rather interfere with his marriage prospects,” said his 
aunt, Mrs. Heywood, the only female relative at hand to attend 
to them, for his sisters and his mother too were wooed and married 
and settled, some in other counties, and some in other countries. 

“ We shall have to be content with a good deal less than we 
might have done. It is useless to talk of Miss Cheriton. So like 
Maria to suggest it! Is it likely, a girl with her prospects, and 
a girl who is looked upon as a beauty too, is going to be satisfied 
with a poor squire! We cannot have everything. We must do 
without either looks or youth or family. Money, of course, is 
indispensable.” 

In this sensible frame of mind Mrs. Heywood set forth to review 
the resources of the neighbourhood, and was not long in making 
her selection; the eldest Miss Anstey. “She is very pretty and 
very accomplished and altogether very nice,” she wrote to her 
sister. “ The wonder to me is that she has not gone offalready. Mr. 
Anstey rather frightens people, I think, his vulgarity is some- 
thing dreadful ; but I am sure there is nothing to be said against 
poor Mrs. Anstey. She is really a very good creature and so 
liberal with her money. She sent me ten pounds the other day 
for our organ fund. Of course the business does not sound as 
well as a brewer's or a merchant’s; but nothing seems to matter 
in society now. They will jump at Charles, for family and not 
money is what they want. I don’t see that he could do better.” 

“Let us hope,” thought some of the less sanguine members of 
the family, *‘ that he will do as well.” “Be careful of one thing,” 
his mother wrote from Venice, in answer to this letter, “ don’t 
say anything to Charles about your intentions.” 

“Of course not,” said Mrs. Heywood, but she did not take much 
trouble to conceal these intentions, no doubt trusting, with very 
good reason, to Charles’s almost infantile simplicity in such 
matters. 

He, indeed, saw nothing to call for explanation in the constant 
goings and comings which now ensued between his own house, 
where his aunt had temporarily taken up her abode with him, and 
Tufton Park, the splendid residence of the Ansteys. He thought 
the Ansteys came over for the various reasons they at various 
times assigned: to see how Mrs. Heywood had arranged the long 
corridor or the drawing-room, to consult her about the Fancy 
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Fair or the Choral Festival, or what not; and he thought his aunt 
returned these visits so assiduously bent on similar and equally 
pressing business. He wished she had not always made such a 
point of his driving her over in the phaeton, for he was very busy 
planting here and cutting down there, and otherwise pruning and 
polishing his newly regained treasure; but he was in such a 
happy humour at being free and at home once more, that he was 
ready to do anything or go anywhere—within the United 
Kingdom—that he was asked to. Once there, indeed it seemed 
difficult to get away; but Tufton Park was nota bad place to 
while away a summer’s day in. The magnificence of the furnishing 
did not impress Charles, nor did he admire as he ought to have 
done the pictures and the china, but the tennis lawns he confessed 
were simply perfect, and he gazed with deep delight on the 
billowing woodland and grassy slopes of the park that dipped 
slowly towards the valley where the water-meadows slumbered, and 
the little streams glittered in the sunlight. They could see this 
smiling picture from the seat under the limes, where Miss Anstey 
and Charles used to sit and rest between the single-hand games 
she used to wage so brilliantly with him, and his eyes never failed 
to grow tender as they rested on it. 

“It is so green, so beautifully green,” was the cuckoo cry of 
this traveller from a thirsty land. 

Miss Anstey agreed heartily with him as she did in everything, 
but she was somewhat perplexed by the remark. 

“T fancy sometimes,” she confided to her mother, “that Mr. 
Maynard is a little off his head. Whatdo you think he is always 
saying when we are out in the tennis-grounds? He looks round 
and says everything is so green. What could grass and trees be 
except green, I should like to know.” 

“Nonsense,” said Mrs. Anstey. “He may be eccentric; all 
the old Leashire families are; but he certainly is not mad. No 
doubt he sees how much better our lawns are kept than his own. 
They don’t water them enough in dry weather. I suppose they 
haven’t got gardeners enough.” 

So next time Miss Anstey responded to his exclamation by 
saying that she thought the tennis-lawn at Elmswood Manor 
lovely too, and so shady. 

“Yes, they are all lovely,” said Charles, absently toying with 
his racket and looking musingly before him. “ There is nothing 
so lovely anywhere as these English places, if people only knew.” 

“You did not like India, did you?” said Miss Anstey with her 
usual eager interest in his feelings and doings. 

“No, I hated it, and hated my life, and the work too. How I 
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got on as I did, I don’t know. I am not clever at that kind of 
work, nor at any other I know of, for the matter of that. I 
suppose it was sheer plodding; I can plod when I’ve made up my 
mind, and I did. It was a weary grind, and this is the first real 
holiday I have had for fifteen years. I am enjoying it almost as 
much as I used to enjoy my holidays when I wasa boy; more, I 
think, for at any rate I did not go to school in India,” 

This was an unusually communicative speech for Charles, who 
hardly ever spoke about himself; but he was sensitive to kindness 
and sympathy, especially from women, of whose society, among 
other good things, he had been for a long time stinted. He had 
little penetration of character, though he was difficult to please. 
He had not quite liked Miss Anstey at first; even now she 
occasionally jarred on him, in what way he could not explain; but 
how many imperfections will not constant and almost deferential 
attention cover, especially in a very pretty girl. 

“T am sure there is no place like England,” she cried with 
enthusiasm. “I never care for going abroad like Mamma and 
Clara. 1 like everything English—even the weather. Some 
people say it is changeable, but——” 

Patter, patter came the sound of drops overhead. The sky had 
clouded over and it was raining sharply. 

“ And a good thing too,” said Charles stoutly, quite undismayed 
by this illustration of her very praiseworthy speech. ‘There is 
nothing one gets sick of so soon as everlasting blue sky and 
sunlight.” 

Miss Anstey proposed that, till this charming variation was 
over, they should go indoors, so they strolled through the window 
door close at hand into the morning-room, where they found Mrs. 
Anstey exhibiting her latest purchases in the way of knick- 
knacks and bric-d-brac to Mrs. Heywood. These ladies, however, 
shortly withdrew to the adjoining room, leaving the young people 
in possession of the smaller and more comfortable one. It was 
full of old china and fresh flowers, and a wood fire flickered 
brightly on the polished tiled hearth. 

“ Another good thing about the English climate,” said Charles, 
resting his arm on the mantelpiece, “is that it is hardly ever too 
hot to have a fire.” 

“T love a fire,” said Miss Anstey, who had thrown herself in a 
very pretty attitude into a deep armchair in face of him. “I would 
always have one on the hottest days.” 

Charles turned his kindly gaze from the flaming logs to her 
upturned face, and said in perfect good faith— 

“T think we agree in a good many things.” 
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“Indeed we do,” said Miss Anstey fervently. She raised 
towards him as she spoke two brilliant brown eyes; then with a 
slightly conscious air dropped them till only the lashes were to 
be seen, looking very dark and silken against the warm soft cheek 
they shaded. Charles gave a little sigh, and Miss Anstey 
experienced a sensation like that of the fisherman who feels the 
first tug at his line. 

And yet that sigh belonged not so much to her as to somebody 
or something she had suddenly reminded him of, something which 
was gone for ever. England was restored to him, his old home 
was restored to him, but “the tender grace of a day that was 
gone,” he might have thought had he ever read poetry, could 
never come back to him. 

The old, the only love, where was she now? But what did it 
matter, seeing she never was and never could be his; as he had 
told himself over and over again, on lonely evenings and quiet 
Sunday mornings when her image came stealing across his fancy. 
But now it occurred to him for the first time, that perhaps, 
according to the proverb about a loaf and no bread, it might. be as 
well, seeing the greater happiness was unattainable, to accept the 
lesser and be thankful. Because he could not have the companion- 
ship he once had hoped for, should he remain solitary all his life ? 
Even the old Manor House might be dreary in time to come, 
uncheered by the smiles of women and the voices of children. 
Perhaps this bright girl, who seemed so kindly disposed towards 
him, might 

Miss Anstey was right; it was a critical moment. 

“Do you think,” he began, in a tone different to any in which 
he had yet spoken to her, “do you think” 

Then he paused. 

The pause was so long that Miss Anstey at last ventured to 
look up. His eyes staring as if he had seen a ghost were fixed 
not on her, but on something beyond her. He moved, he strode 
past her, he went up to a whatnot in the corner, laden with vases 
and figurines, and, looking steadfastly down at it, exclaimed— 

“Where did you get this?” 

O lame, O unexpected, O disappointing conclusion ! 

“This” was a piece of old china, or to speak more correctly, 
faience ; a vase with a wreath of flowers round it and a dog on 
the pedestal, one, in fact, of the two which Mrs. Anstey had 
bought not so very long before from Miss Langworthy. 

About twenty minutes later Miss Anstey went into the big 
drawing-room, at the further end of which her mother and Mrs. 
Heywoed were still busily conversing. 
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“Where is Mr. Maynard?” said Mrs. Anstey; “tea is just 
coming in.” 

“Mr. Maynard has gone,” said, Miss Anstey calmly. “He 
begged you to excuse his waiting to say good-bye. He was 
afraid he would be late for his train.” 

“ His train!” cried Mrs. Heywood. 

“He said he would send the phaeton back for you, Mrs. Heywood.” 

“Qh! yes,” said Mrs. Heywood, recovering herself admirably, 
“T forgot all about his going to London. Those tiresome 
lawyers.” 

And she drank her tea and ate cake and chatted away with 
more than Spartan self-command till the phaeton returned, 
though all the time she was sick at heart with the irresistible 
conviction that this wild move of Charles’s meant that her plans 
were overthrown for ever. 

“What on earth have you done?” asked Mrs. Anstey angrily, 
directly she had gone. 

“Nothing. Ialways thought Mr. Maynard wascracky. He was 
just going to propose, I know he was, when all of a sudden he 
stopped and began asking about these vases you got from Miss 
Langworthy.” 

“ Well?” 

“Well, I told him. He wanted her address, and everything. I 
thought he didn’t care for china. Then he said he must go to 
London by the 5.30, and off he went.” 

** You've made a nice mess of it somehow.” 

“Tt was all the fault of those beastly old vases,” said Miss 
Anstey. 

“Don’t talk such nonsense,” said her mother sharply. 

But it was not such nonsense after all. 


The rain was over when Charles reached his journey’s end, the 
sky was clear, and a radiant sunset transfigured the whole city 
and even that dull unlovely street to which he had been directed. 
The room into which he was shown, a room on the ground floor, 
dark and dank and ugly, filled him with dismay to begin with. 
Was this the hole where she lived? No, as it happened it was 
not. She could not afford both a sitting-room and a bedroom; 
she was only allowed the use of this, by special favour, to take 
her dinner and receive visitors in. Charles did not take a seat as 
he had been invited to whilst he waited for her appearing, but 
paced the room in feverish impatience. It might have been 
supposed that at the close of fifteen years of separation, a few 
minutes more or less was no very great matter; nor would it 
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have been but for the merest trifle. If Charles had been 
questioned a few days, nay a few hours before and had answered 
truly, he would have declared with that self-insight so common 
amongst mortals that his love for Marian, though it could never 
die till he himself did, had subsided into a steady but tranquil 
regard very becoming in a man whose face was turned towards 
forty. All the old eagerness and excitement was left behind on 
the sunny side of thirty. So he would have said yesterday, and 
behold him to-day seized and caught up and swept away by a 
wave of feeling as passionate, nay, more passionate, than any that 
had moved him at twenty. It was the old delft vase which had 
worked this miracle, this apparent miracle; for it had only roused, 
not created all this vehement feeling, as the most insignificant 
things in the world, a scent, a song, a flower or a ribbon, have 
often power to do. 

And, after all, the fact that Marian Langworthy was still un- 
married and now close at hand gave him no reason to hope for 
anything more than meeting her again, but this enchanting 
prospect so wholly absorbed him, he had no thought for anything 
beyond it. 

He had sense enough to remind himself that he was not about 
to see the girl he had parted from fifteen years ago. She might be 
altogether different now: fat instead of slender, withered instead 
of blooming. But these prosaic considerations did not affect him 
very much, 

“She will have the same look in her eyes,” he thought, “she 
will have the same voice. It will be the same Marian in spite of 
everything.” 

The door opened and she camein. Charles’s face was turned frou 
the light, so that she had taken two or three steps towards him 
before she distinguished that he was not the complete stranger 
she expected to see, and he in the meantime had ample opportunity 
to notice in what way and how much she was altered. The 
change was quite different from any for which he had prepared 
himself. She was not fat; alas, no, of that her worst enemy could 
not accuse her, and if she was withered it was like the withering 
of a flower that fades in its prime for lack of sunlight. Indeed 
this poor human plant had had little of that for a long time, and 
under a long strain of adversity her strength was giving way. 
Often in romance, very rarely in real life, is ill-health becoming. 
It usually hollows the cheek and accentuates the imperfections of 
the outline, dulls if it does not discolour the skin, and so lines the 
face as even to alter even its expression. 

Such had been its work on Marian. Let us be brave and face the 
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truth. This old love was, as Charles had foreseen, visibly and un- 
mistakably herself, but she was worn, she was haggard, she was 
so plain as to be almost ugly. Oh, if Miss Anstey could but 
have seen her, how she would have laughed such a rival to scorn. 
But she would have deceived herself, for at sight of this poor wan 
face Charles’s love did not falter, no, not for a moment, for it was 
at white heat, when all human affections merge into something like 
the one we rank the highest. Charles forgot at this instant, 
almost as entirely as her mother might have done, whether she 
were pretty or ugly, and saw only with such yearning as her 
mother might have felt the marks she bore of long suffering and 
privation, and, remembering that all this need never have been, 
he caught hold of her hands in his and cried out— 

“Oh, why did you not answer my letter?” 

Mrs. Heywood was right; in some things Charles was very like 
a child. 

Marian gave a little ery and sank into a chair. 

She was bewildered by her sudden recognition of Charles, which 
his extraordinary mode of introducing himself did not render less 
startling. But how like the old Charles Maynard it was! As 
she thought of it, the sense of the ludicrous, which neither time 
nor sorrow had yet dulled, got the uppermost in that whirl of 
emotion into which she had so unexpectedly been plunged, and, 
after looking for a few moments as if she were going to faint, she 
burst out laughing instead. 

“ What are you laughing at?” said Charles, much in the same 
way in which, fifteen years ago, he used to ask the same question 
when Marian was laughing at something ludicrous he had un- 
consciously done or said. It was, to tell the truth, rather 
dangerous laughing, and in a woman of less self-control might 
have ended in loud crying. Indeed there were at last tears, not 
altogether of mirth, in Miss Langworthy’s eyes. She wiped them 
away, as she straightened herself with a quick movement ag if 
inwardly as well as outwardly drawing herself together, and 
said— 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Maynard; your manner was so abrupt 
that * 

But Charles, frowning, waved aside this composed and conven- 
tional address with a gesture of impatience—the impatience of a 
creature in sharp pain. 

“Why do you call me Mr. Maynard? Why don’t you answer 
my question ?” 

He was altered certainly, as well he might be. His hair was 
not so brown, his face was much browner, he looked quite fifteen 
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years older, and yet he was at this instant so like his old boyish 
self that Marian felt as if time had retraced his steps and carried 
her back to youth and happiness. 

“Why did you not answer my letter? You might have 
written me a few lines, even if it was only to say no, to what 
I asked. If you wouldn’t have me for a husband, you might 
have let me be your friend. You promised once I might be 
that. And for years I have had plenty—I have been spending 
more on myself than I need have, and you, all this time—you 
have been slaving and a 

He stopped short with a curious little hoarse catch in his voice, 
and, turning away from her, walked towards the window. 

A minute afterwards she was standing at his elbow, and the 
light touch of her fingers upon his arm made him turn and show 
the wet eyes of which he was ashamed. 

She was not laughing now. The blue eyes so close to his own 
glowed with a strange light of which he hardly understood the 
full meaning. It was not love altogether, not just then. It was 
that flash of triumph with which we learn once or twice in a 
lifetime, if we are fortunate, that there are some hearts the years 
cannot alter, the world cannot spoil. 

“T never received any letter from you,” she said in the softest 
tones of that voice which Charles had rightly divined would be as 
sweet as ever. 

“Didn’t get my letter? I addressed it all right, I am certain,” 
said Charles in his matter-of-fact fashion. 

“T never received your letter.” 

Then a sudden inspiration seized him, and, catching the hand 
upon his arm, he cried— 

“Tf you had got my letter, Marian, what would you have 
answered ?” 

“Oh, what does that matter now ?” she said, reddening. 

“Tt is never too late to mend,” said Charles joyously. ‘“ Would 
you have had me then, Marian? Will you have me now?” 





“Tt might have been worse,” said Charles’s mother, speaking of 
his marriage; “for, though she has been a governess, she is of 
fairly good family, and has some very nice connections, who 
have been quite attentive to her since her engagement. But 
what Charlotte means when she writes that the whole thing 
was brought about by a piece of Dachtsburg ware which Charles 
took a fancy to I cannot imagine, for, if there was one thing which 
dear Charles was always more ignorant about and disliked more 
than anything else, it was old china.” 














Lord Chesterfield. 


Tux position which the memory of Lord Chesterfield holds to-day 
may be compared to the antiquities in the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford, of the existence of which every one is perfectly well aware, 
but which hardly any one ever goes to see. Antiquities of 
infinitely greater importance are from time to time brought to 
the light of day. Thus we have lately been treated to the 
re-discovery of Lord Carteret, of whom perhaps it can be said 
that fate alone prevented him from being a great man. But, 
indisputable as is his importance, the world had forgotten him 
completely. By the world, we mean, of course, not the little 
world of scholars and men of letters, but the great world with 
that varying minimum of knowledge which it demands from its 
members, And, while this world had utterly forgotten Lord 
Carteret, it has never quite lost the tradition of Lord Chester- 
field. The popular memory only treasures up a few names, but 
his is one of the few. It was not merely that at one time he was 
a popular author, that for half a century after his death edition 
upon edition of his letters was issued, that some of those editions 
even carried out Dr. Johnson’s advice and put the letters into the 
hands of young gentlemen with all the immorality taken out. 
That was the highest test of popularity in an age which, not 
reading much, read what it did read mainly for protit and not for 
pleasure. All this has happened to writers whose very names 
sound strange to the world of to-day. Yet Lord Chesterfield is still 
a familiar name, and even a familiar idea. His spirit haunts the 
strangest places. “Is it not the fact,” asked Sir Charles Russell, 
the other day, of a witness who deprecatingly described his own 
language as “not habitually strong,”’—“is it not the fact that 
because of your language you are known on the turf as Lord 
Chesterfield?” That is conclusive evidence of his vitality to-day. 
But after all the world has got hold only of a name, and a vague 
idea, and we may exactly apply to Lord Chesterfield the words 
which “ Melancholy ” Burton wrote for his own epitaph, “ Paucis 
notus, paucioribus ignotus.” 
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It has often been remarked how little we know about the 
political characters of the first half of the eighteenth century. 
Fortunately this applies less to Lord Chesterfield than to any of 
his contemporaries. For our fuller knowledge we are indebted 
partly to an accident. The Letters to his Son give us an auto- 
biography of the most important kind. Having them, we are 
intimate with Lord Chesterfield as we are intimate with no other of 
the leading men of that day, but for this we have to thank the 
cupidity of his son’s widow. 

Besides, he had a biographer. Dr. Maty has not done for Lord 
Chesterfield what Coxe did for Walpole and for English history ; 
he is not even a Boswell, and this is the more to be regretted, 
because, although some may think that the knowledge is not 
worth having, if we are to know Lord Chesterfield as he really 
was, exactly a Boswell was wanted. His table talk was not equal 
to Johnson’s, we may be sure, but, even more than Johnson, it was 
in society that he was most himself. Pope was not accustomed 
to waste more than three words of description on his friends, and 
what are the words in which he has stereotyped Lord Chester- 
field ? 


“How can I Pulteney, Chesterfield forget, 
While Roman spirit charms, and Attic wit?” 


Epilogue to Satires, II. 84. 


We laugh at the connection of Pulteney and Roman spirit, 
because Pope was not a good judge of Roman spirit ; but he was a 
good judge of wit, and we have it on his authority that “ wit,” 
that is to say “conversation,” was Chesterfield’s title to dis- 
tinction, and only a Boswell could have told us what it was like. 
The world may not have lost very much thereby, but the portrait 
of a typical man will always be incomplete. 

In 1741, just before the fall of Sir Robert Walpole, the 
strongest opposition which an English Government has perhaps 
ever had to face was led by three men, Pulteney in the Commons, 
Carteret and Chesterfield in the Lords. In attaining to this 
important position Chesterfield had shown the stuff he was made 
of. He was not one of those who have greatness forced upon 
them ; his reputation was his own work. By birth, it is true, he 
was an aristocrat, and that in days when the aristocracy was the 
ruling class in England. But to be content with that was to be 
looked upon merely as so much voting power, and Lord Chester- 
field had very different aims. Very early he formed a resolution 
which the rest of his life was occupied with carrying into effect. 
Gifted with remarkable clearness of head, he had the inestimable 
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fortune to discover at the beginning, and as it were to isolate a 
single end after which all his efforts and aspirations were to 
strive; then, with rare precision, to settle what were the means 
of attaining that end; lastly, never to be diverted into any other 
path, and never for an instant to flag in the course which he had 
marked out for himself. His idea of life had the merit of sim- 
plicity, but he managed to make it embrace his whole self, soul 
and body ; and that idea, to use his own expression, was “ to make 
a figure in the world.” 

The first step towards “making a figure” Lord Chesterfield 
decided with perfect correctness was to become a member of the 
House of Commons. He was equally well aware that even a 
Member of Parliament will make no figure in the world unless he 
is an effective and acknowledged speaker. While still under age, he 
entered the House through a Cornish borough, but the art of 
speaking had already been his study. There is no better proof of 
how early he had formed his scheme of life than the passage in one 
of his Letters (No. 272), where he tells his son that, when he was at 
Cambridge, pieces of eloquence, ancient and modern, were his chief 
study; but in 1715 he was far from having attained to making 
those pointed and highly finished harangues which in later life 
gave him the reputation of being the best speaker in the House 
of Lords. ‘I was there,” writes Horace Walpole of one occasion, 
“and heard Lord Chesterfield make the finest oration I ever did 
hear” (letter to Sir H. Mann, Dec. 15,1743). Lord Hervey bears 
the same testimony. In 1737 the Government had brought in a 
bill to restrain the licence of plays. ‘‘ Lord Chesterfield made one 
of the most lively and ingenious speeches against it I ever heard 
in Parliament” (Memoirs, vol. iii. p. 143). His first speech was 
probably crude; it was certainly violent; the question was the 
treatment of Queen Anne’s last ministry, and he demanded blood. 
One of the few early letters that have been preserved belongs to 
this time, and gives us a specimen of his sentiments and of his 
way of expressing them. ' 


“Had I no other reason,” he writes, “the sorrow alone which appeared 
in the French, and in the English who followed the Pretender, on the 
death of the Queen, would be enough to comfort me for that event. But, 
when I see how far matters were already advanced in favour of the 
Pretender and Popery, and that we were on the very brink of slavery, I 
absolutely look upon the death of that woman as the happiest thing that 
has ever befallen England; for, had she lived three months longer, she 
was certainly going to establish her own religion, and of course tyranny, 
and would have left us at her death a bastard for our King, just as great 
a fool as herself, and who, like her, would have been led by the nose by a 
set of rascals.” 


VOL. LXXXVII. 2N 
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Lord Chesterfield, as the Honourable Philip Stanhope, never 
seems to have been a success in the House of Commons, and 
Parliament after all was only a part of life. There were other 
fields in which he might hope to “ make a figure,” and of these the 
most important were the Court and Society. 

The facts make it perfectly clear that he was not a success at 
Court. To be surprised at this would be to forget his country and 
his age. Of all nobles whose power has stopped short of actual 
territorial sovereignty, English nobles have always been the most 
independent. Those of them who have had the ambition to “ make 
a figure” have, like Lord Chesterfield, aimed at making it in 
the world and not at the Court. Three quarters of a century 
before the most brilliant members of his class had consented to 
become the habitués of Whitehall. St.James’s wasa very different 
world. 

He had another reason for not caring to shine at Court. To 
shine there, as he would have liked to shine, would have been to 
run the risk of being held up to ridicule by the first poet of the 
day, and of ridicule he had a perfect terror—in short, there was 
the dreadful fate of Lord Hervey before his eyes. To have been 
called “a bug with gilded wings” or worse, would have been fatal 
to making a figure. Lord Chesterfield was wise ; he quarrelled 
with the Court, and went over to the same side with the wits and 


the poets. Pope has had the candour to tell us that he wanted 
no other introduction. 


“But does the Court a worthy man remove? 
That instant I declare he has my love.” 


Epilogue to Satires, IT., 74. 


And accordingly Lord Chesterfield was rewarded by being 
immortalised in illustrious company as the type of Attic wit. 

Lord Chesterfield had entered the service of George II. while 
Prince of Wales, and he might have hoped to know his master, 
and even to become his permanent adviser. He actually worked 
to obtain this influence, but in the wrong way. He had arrived 
at the principle that men like George II. are governed by their 
mistresses, and he therefore paid his court to Lady Suffolk. He 
forgot or never saw that George II. was an exception, and was 
governed only by his wife. “ One twelfth-night,” Horace Walpole 
tells us, “ the Queen saw him, after winning a large sum at hazard, 
cross St. James’s Court to deposit it with my Lady Suffolk till next 
morning—the Queen never pardoned an intimacy there.” Then, 
again, Lord Chesterfield married Melusina yon Schulemburg, a 
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niece of the Duchess of Kendal, and, as all the world believed, a 
daughter of George I. The King in fact acknowledged the 
relationship in a very substantial manner in his will. When 
George II. burnt his father’s will, Lord Chesterfield actually began 
legal proceedings against the King to oblige him to produce it, 
and then took £20,000 to hold his tongue. Whatever the con- 
clusion may be worth, the first part of the story shows how little 
of a courtier’s temper Lord Chesterfield had. Later, when he took 
up the Prince of Wales as a useful tool for the opposition, George 
IL. and Queen Caroline treated him as one of their regular enemies, 
and distinguished him by an extra amount of bitterness. Lord 
Hervey tells us (Memoirs, vol. iii. p. 161) that once, when it had 
been mentioned that Bolingbroke, Carteret, and Chesterfield, were 
said to be writing memoirs of the time, the King said he should 
like to read Bolingbroke’s, 


“who, of all those rascals and knaves that have been lying against me 
these ten years, has certainly the best parts and the most knowledge : he 
is a scoundrel, but he is a scoundrel of a higher class than Chesterfield. 
Chesterfield is a little tea-table scoundrel that tells little womanish lies to 
make quarrels in families, and tries to make women lose their reputations 
and make their husbands beat them, without any object but to give 
himself airs; as if anybody could believe a woman could like a dwarf 
baboon. The Queen said all these three histories would be three heaps of 
lies, but lies of very different kinds. Bolingbroke’s would be great lies, 
Chesterfield’s little lies, and Carteret’s lies of both sorts.” 


But while his position, his aspirations, and his conduct thus 
prevented Lord Chesterfield from making a brilliant figure at 
court, he found a congenial sphere in what is known as the best 
society. Horace Walpole says that his wit was as laboured as his 
eloquence, but of this we may be sure that he practised to 
perfection the art of being agreeable. With him it was 
essentially an art. If his own account is to be believed, he had 
no natural gifts to begin with. Successful men in their auto- 
biographical moods have a way of depreciating their beginnings. 
Mark Pattison would have us think that he began life as an 
intellectual dullard: if we are to believe Lord Chesterfield, he 
started on his social career an awkward hobbledehoy. The fact 
is, that in minds of any imaginative power the dramatic instinct 
is too strong for truth. The shadows are blackened to make the 
lights more brilliant. We could hardly believe that Lord 
Chesterfield had no natural graces to start with, and there is 
convincing evidence that, at a very early age, “life” was already 
his idol. There is a letter of his written from Cambridge before 
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his eighteenth birthday (the date is August 22, 1712) in which 
he says— 


“T find this college where I am (i.e., Trinity Hall) infinitely the best in 
all the university; for it is one of the smallest, and it is full of lawyers, 
who have lived in the world and know how to behave. We have but one 
clergyman here, who is also the only man in the college who gets drunk.” 


Towards middle life he exercised an absolute supremacy over 
society, much to the annoyance of those of a younger generation 
like Horace Walpole, who aimed at holding that position and 
found it already occupied. Horace Walpole hated Lord Chester- 
field, partly because he was jealous of his social attainments, and 
then for the better reason that Chesterfield was one of the men 
who had compassed Sir Robert’s fall, and the thought of that was 
enough to rouse Horace against any one. Generally he is 
content with a sneer, but once at least he speaks out in honest 
passion. Writing in 1778 to Mr. Cole, to clear his father’s 
memory, as he loved to do, from some contemporary charge, he 
bursts out— 


“Think of one who calls Sir Robert the corrupter of youth, leaving a 
system of education to poison them from their nursery! Chesterfield, 
Pulteney, and Bolingbroke, were the saints that reviled my father! I 


beg your pardon, but you will allow me to open my heart to you when 
it is full.” 


But a leading position in polite society, by itself, scarcely 
satisfied Lord Chesterfield’s ideal of “a figure.” Political 
importance alone could do that. He was of course a Whig— 
Whiggism was the only possible creed for aspiring politicians at 
that time; but, as Lord Hervey says, the Whigs were of two kinds, 
“patriots and courtiers, which was in plain English, Whigs in 
place, and Whigs out of place.” (He is speaking there of the 
year 1727.) Lord Chesterfield made his mark as a “ Whig out of 
place,” but he only belonged to the opposition because it was 
certain to win, and that meant that ultimately he must have a 
lace in the Cabinet. He got the place at last, but ministerial 
Jile was a disappointment to him in every way. Office work (in 
spite of certain indications to the contrary) probably bored him 
profoundly. “I have gone through business,” he writes to his 
friend Dayrolles shortly before his resignation in 1748, “ without 
liking it at all the better for being acquainted with it. Like 
many other things, it is most admired by those who know it the 
least.” Then again he prided himself on his method and on his 
knowledge, and justly ; they were perhaps the best results of his 
efforts after self-culture. For one so fully conscious of the value 
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of method, it was bad enough to have for a colleague Newcastle, 
the man who lost half an hour every morning, and spent the rest 
of the day in trying to catch it; but it was simply intolerable for 
one of exceptionally wide information to have to work with 
Newcastle, the man who did not know where Annapolis was, and 
who went into ecstasies at discovering that Cape Breton was an 
island. To have been associated with inferiors would, in any 
other circumstances, have at least given him an opportunity of 
what in those days was called “shining ”: in the Cabinet it meant 
having his light put under a bushel; it meant having his ideas 
thwarted, and his knowledge ignored; it meant getting none of 
the credit for his own work, and all the discredit that belonged 
to a third-rate ministry. 

There were, however, spheres in which his political information 
and abilities had full scope, and they were precisely those 
departments in which he was able to act unfettered by colleagues. 
As Lord Lieutenent of Ireland it may almost be said that he was 
an unqualified success. 

The Vice-royalty of Ireland was at this time either the easiest 
or the most difficult post in the Government. Hitherto its 
holders had not hesitated which view to accept. The Duke of 
Shrewsbury left it on record that the place was one where a man 
had enough business to hinder him from falling to sleep and not 
enough to keep him awake. No Viceroy since the Boyne had had 
a policy: they were simply negative; occasionally they were 
brutal. Lord Chesterfield was the first who deliberately set to 
work to make the English rule in Ireland not simply possible, but 
tolerable and rational. It was the most valuable, if not the only 
valuable piece of work he ever did, and we must make the most of it. 

Lord Chesterfield went to Ireland in the latter part of 1745. 
The middle of the eighteenth century was an epoch in the history 
of that country. The worst days of the penal laws were over: 
things may even be said to have positively improved, and in‘all 
this Lord Chesterfield’s vice-royalty is the turning-point. He was 
there little more than a year, but it was long enough to 
demonstrate even to Protestant Hibernophobes that his system 
was the right one. Things were never quite the same afterwards. 

We are not accustomed to think of Lord Chesterfield as an 
administrator, and yet his short tenure of an administrative office 
showed him a brilliant success. His earliest resolution was to do 
all his business himself, to hear everything, to see everything, 
with his own ears and his own eyes. He appointed to the post of 
Chief Secretary one Richard Lyddel, Esq., “a very genteel, pretty 
young fellow,” his friends told him, “ but no man of business.” “I 
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assured them,” he tells his son, “that that was the very reason 
why I chose him ;” and with equal candour he informed the young 
gentleman himself: “Sir, you will receive the emoluments of 
your place, but I will do the business myself.” 

It would, of course, be ridiculous to expect that in one year Lord 
Chesterfield should have changed laws and institutions. It was 
in fact his attitude that was so important, and not his measures. 
Indeed that year was the worst of all years for a reformation. 
Lord Chesterfield seems to have reached Dublin about the Ist of 
September: Preston Pans was fought on the 20th. Noone would 
have been surprised if the Irish had risen, after their treatment 
by the English Government; yet those who knew the Catholics 
best felt sure that they would not risk their present peace, 
miserable as it was, on the chance of a hopeless enterprise. Still 
the thing was possible, and it was a real danger. Lord Chester- 
field saw that, above all things, a panic was to be avoided. He 
took pains to keep himself well informed about the feeling in the 
country, and then acted as if he were not frightened, and as if no 
one else were frightened. He actually sent troops out of Ireland. 
If some people had had their way, the country would have been 
turned upside down, with the probable consequence of a rising in 
earnest. They would have been an intolerable nuisance to Lord 
Chesterfield, if they had not been a real source of danger. He 
had a characteristic and effective way of dealing with them. He 
laughed at them. When a prelate one morning rushed in to him 
before he was out of bed, and gasped out that he had certain 
information that the Jacobites were going to rise, Lord Chester- 
field calmly took out his watch: “I fancy they are, my Lord, for 
it is nine o'clock.” When a zealous Orangeman asked him if he 
was aware that one of his coachmen was a Catholic, and went to 
mass, “Is he really?” said Lord Chesterfield ; “I'll take very 
good care that he never drives me there.” But, when he had to 
deal with a real danger, he could be terribly serious. There was 
a gentleman near Dublin, who was credited with being a Jacobite 
agent. Lord Chesterfield sent for him. “I do not wish to 
inquire,” he said, “ whether you have any particular employment 
in this kingdom, but I know that you have a great interest 
among those of your persuasion. I have sent for you to exhort 
them to be peaceable and quiet. If they behave like faithful 
subjects, they shall be treated as such ; but, if they act in a different 
manner, I shall be worse to them than Cromwell.” 

What he felt about the economical condition of the country is 
probably expressed by his saying that Ireland had more to fear 
from poverty than popery ; but we do not know how he proposed 
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to remedy the evil. There is, of course, the passage in the letter 
to the Bishop of Waterford (Oct. 1, 1764), suppressed in all 
editions till the late Lord Stanhope had the courage to print it, 
aud which runs thus: 


“TI see that you are in fears again from your Whiteboys and have 
destroyed a good many of them, but I believe that, if the military had 
killed half as many landlords, it would have contributed more effectually 
to restore quiet.” 


It would be a mistake to lay any stress on a lapsus lingue like 
this. It is remarkable, but it is not very valuable, not so much 
because it is untrue, but because it is so superficial. It is just 
one of those things which no one but a madman would say in 
public, but which is not serious enough to say in confidence. 

To turn now to that feature in Lord Chesterfield’s life which 
has impressed itself most strongly on the world at large—his 
relations with his son—we find that, for the last quarter of his life 
Lord Chesterfield lived almost entirely for this son (the issue of 
a liaison with a Frenchwoman of the name of Du Bouchet). This 
young person is much to be pitied. He is one of the most eminent 
victims of parental ambition, the determination that is, to make 
a son what you think you would like him to be, not that he was 
born to be. What Philip Stanhope might have been, we need not 
waste our time in guessing. Nothing very striking, probably. 
At best he seems to have shown signs of being an inferior Gibbon : 
his father is always telling him that he spends too much time 
over his books; so that probably he had a real taste for erudition. 
But that was not at all Lord Chesterfield’s idea of a man. ‘“ The 
cloistered pedant,” “the illiberal pedant,” is the object of his 
unceasing scorn. He determined that his son should lead the 
same sort of life that he had led, but be so much more successful 
in that he should have had the advantage of all Lord Chesterfield’s 
experience. ; 

Unfortunately, the scheme of education which he devised was 
far from well adapted to carry out these ideas. At its root 
there was a fundamental error. Lord Chesterfield held a theory, 
of which he flattered himself he was a living example, that every- 
thing except poetry can be acquired; and, as in one place he 
thanks God that neither he nor his son were born to be poets, for 
practical purposes he may be said to have believed that everything, 
not merely facts, but feelings, not only outward habits but frames 
of mind, only waited for a vigorous will to summon them to enter 
and take possession. This was a radical error, and we have seen 
how_perniciously it affected his idea of himself in one of his 
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autobiographical moods; but he believed it with all his heart and 
soul. It is wrong, but nevertheless it may be a highly useful 
lesson to teach while the mind is in its acquisitive stage. Then 
it may act as a powerful stimulus; but it may be abused, and 
Lord Chesterfield certainly abused it. 

The scheme of education which Lord Chesterfield made out was 
precise and practical like all his work. Here is a description of 
it in his own words (Letter 247). 


“ Sound and extensive learning was the foundation which I meaned to 
lay; I have laid it, but that alone I knew would by no means be sufficient : 
the ornamental, the showish, the pleasing superstructure was to be begun. 
In that view I threw you into the great world entirely your own master, 
at an age when others either guzzle at the University, or are sent abroad 
in servitude to some awkward pedantic Scotch governor.” 


As a matter of fact, Philip Stanhope was sent abroad under the 
guardianship of one who was little better. Mr. Harte was a fair 
scholar, and a great antiquarian, but we know that he was useless 
as a director and as an example of what Lord Chesterfield cared 
more for than anything else, manners and the graces of life. In 
fact his precise and strict scheme required his personal supervision, 
and it can only have been a feeling that the tone he desired could 
be caught nowhere but abroad which induced him to let the boy out 
of his sight. To make up for the absence of personal care, he began 
that series of Letters on which his popular fame rests. 

These Letters cannot be described as interesting reading. There 
are indeed the autobiographical passages which have been referred 
to, there are here and there interesting bits of local colour, such as 
the directions how to behave on meeting any of the Stuart Princes 
in Rome (No. 160), towards the close of the series there is a good 
deal of information about contemporary politics in England, all 
through there are acute and sound observations on foreign affairs. 
“Every schoolboy ” knows the prophecy of the French Revolution 
(No. 269, Dec. 25, 1753, “ All the symptoms which I have ever met 
with in histcry, previous to great changes and revolutions in 
government, now exist and daily increase in France”). There 
are other predictions, equally true and not so well known, which 
it may be interesting to mention. He foresaw that one day the 
temporal power of the Pope would fall a prey to the land- 
grabbing instincts of other States (No. 165). He foresaw that 
before long Poland would become a European question (No. 269). 
Still more interesting to us now is his idea that the German 
powers should take Alsace-Lorraine from France, and that the 
King of Prussia should be the instrument to do it (No. 364). He 
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says indeed “ both the monarchs,” which is perfectly true, for the 
thing could never have been done if the neutrality of Austria had 
not been bought. But then Lord Chesterfield had profound faith 
in Frederick the Great and in Prussia. “I would bet upon the one 
head of his Black Eagle,” he says, “against the two heads of the 
Austrian Eagle, though two heads are said proverbially to be 
better than one.” 

Besides all this there are numberless suggestive bits of criticism 
on men and things. But the main subject of the Letters is 
behaviour, manners, the art of pleasing, and they become 
uninteresting from the wearisome energy with which that lesson 
is driven home. There could be no more convincing proof, if 
proof was wanted, of their genuineness than this wearisome 
repetition: letters written for publication would never have 
contained such an artistic blunder. As for the object of this zeal, 
that astute young person must, as he grew up, have found them 
extremely annoying, and at last have paid no attention to them. 
No doubt this was one of the reasons why they failed. The effect 
of receiving one of these letters once a week for ten years would 
have been simply maddening, if it had not inevitably resulted in 
producing no effect at all. 

As for Lord Chesterfield’s theory of manners, one passage is as 
good as another to illustrate it; here is one taken at random. 
“ Exert your whole attention now in acquiring the ornamental 
parts of character ” (No. 267). “ Now” is important, for it meant 
to Philip Stanhope, and Lord Chesterfield intended it to mean, 
“when life is beginning to be serious.” What are we to say to 
this exaltation of “the ornamental parts of character?” 

Good manners can really be traced to two sources: an innate 
sense of the fitness of things, what we call “ propriety,” and 
goodness of heart, what we call “kindness.” Therefore they 
stand in need of very little art, for they should be the immediate, 
almost the instinctive, expression of certain states of mind; and 
Lord Chesterfield is wrong, because, in the first place, his manners 
do not come from the right source; at best he has only a vague 
idea of making life pleasant for everybody all round, and that may 
be, after all, only a refined form of selfishness, And then his 
manners are artificial, self-conscious, calculated. But, when we 
come to consider the true place which behaviour holds in life, it 
requires no demonstration to prove him wrong. What he says 
practically comes to this, that behaviour is the most important 
thing in life, as Matthew Arnold would say, three parts of life; 
as if, to borrow from that great critic again, “conduct” had not 
an infinitely better claim than behaviour to be “three parts of 
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life.” Lord Stanhope, with family piety, undertook a defence of 
his eminent relation in this particular. He says that we must 
remember that Lord Chesterfield was writing to one who was in 
no danger of forgetting or understanding the less ornamental parts 
of character; but who lacked one thing. The defence has this 
much of truth in it, that Lord Chesterfield never meant his Letters 
to become an educational text-book ; but the defence is suspicious. 
It amounts to little short of denying that characteristic of Lord 
Chesterfield about which the world has always been agreed, and 
the world, as Dr. Johnson says, is generally right in its judgments. 
And then, if Lord Chesterfield did not habitually and on principle 
set an exaggerated value on behaviour, how is it that, for instance, 
he told his son that the chief use of reading the classics was to 
be able to understand allusions in polite conversation. Besides, 
how could he have devoted the greater part of four volumes to 
maintaining one proposition, if it had not been to him a leading 
principle of life ? 

Whatever defence may be made for Lord Chesterfield’s theory 
of manners, the very possibility of defence fails when we turn to 
the three deadly lessons which he taught his son; the lesson of 
cynicism, the lesson of double-dealing, and the lesson of immorality. 

Lord Chesterfield’s cynicism is worth a little attention. It was 
an important feature in his character ; perhaps it was the reason 
why he was not such a success as he ought to have been. It 
originated in what he would have called, “ freedom from illusions.” 
What he dreaded was being like Lord Pembroke, who, he says, 
“never would know anything that he had not a mind to know” 
(No. 160). This idea, that truth was to be found simply by 
stripping off prejudices, was very characteristic of the intellectual 
system of the eighteenth century. It is nota desirable state of 
mind, for the explanations which it gives of things are uniformly 
mean; but Lord Chesterfield, from his precise but superficial way 
of thinking, was peculiarly liable to it, and with him it developed 
into downright cynicism. He spared nothing, not even his own 
order. In 1766 he cannot understand how Pitt could go into 
“that Hospital of Incurables, the House of Lords.” No 114, of 
“The World,” reads like a modern Radical newspaper. 


“ Birth, if it means anything, means a long lineal descent from a founder 
whose industry or good fortune, whose merit or perhaps whose guilt, has 
enabled his posterity to live useless to society, and to transmit to theirs 
their pride and their patrimony.” 


The ministers of the Christian religion, he tells his son, are 
appointed by the State “to keep up decency and decorum in the 
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Church, just a3 constables are to keep peace in the parish” (No. 
268). He professed equally unconventional, and equally mis- 
leading, views about men and women. He confesses that Roche- 
foucault seems to degrade human nature; but his experience does 
not convince him that he degrades it unjustly (No. 273). “ Young 
people,” he says, “ are very apt to over-rate both men and things: 
in proportion as you come to know them better you will value 
them less” (No. 273). “Every man is to be had one way or 
another, and every woman almost any way” (No. 195). ‘“ Women 
are only children of a larger growth. Women almost adore that 
man who talks seriously to them, and who seems to consult and 
trust them. I say ‘who seems, for weak men really do; but 
wise ones only seem to do it” (No. 129). Those are some of the 
lessons he gave his son to begin life with, and instances might be 
almost indefinitely multiplied ; worse lessons could not well be 
taught, for they have just that air of knowingness about them, 
which, even if it be not mistaken for truth, exercises a fatal 
attraction over the inexperienced, and with the worst results. 
Lord Chesterfield despised the world he lived in profoundly, and 
he taught his son to despise it too. He fiattered himself that he 
kept the secret; but the world found him out and dealt with him 
accordingly. He was never trusted, and he was never loved. 

The second lesson was the lesson of double dealing, and here the 
line that separates diplomacy from dishonesty is sometimes so fine 
that it would be difficult to convict Lord Chesterfield of any gross 
violation of the law of right, but the drift of the following passage 
is unmistakable, and it is the more dangerous because it is so 
speciously honest. The quibbles have such a frank air about them. 
“Truth, but not the whole truth, must be the invariable principle 
of every man who hath either religion, honour, or prudence. 
Those who violate it may be cunning, but they are not able—lies 
and perfidy are the refuge of fools and cowards ” (No. 245). It is 
a curious commentary on this that the letter which informed Lord 
Chesterfield of his son’s death announced to him for the first time 
that he had been married for years, and had left his natural father 
the legacy of a widow and two children. Lord Chesterfield seems 
to have accepted the situation with complacency, but he cannot 
have failed to reflect that the pupil had outwitted the master. 

Lastly, there is the worst lesson of all, the lesson of immorality. 
It has been glossed over, it has been explained away, but there 
can be no doubt about it. Lord Chesterfield sometimes speaks 
with brutal plainness, and the worst part of it is that it was he 
who was so eager to make his son a rake, and not his son who was 
anxious to be one—he actually has to egg him on. Perhaps the 
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most flagrant piece of advice is contained in the Letter (No. 224), 
written to Philip Stanhope, then nineteen, recommending, among 
a number of married ladies at Paris, one of whom an easier con- 
quest might be made because, “as she is not so extremely young, 
the choice of her lovers cannot be entirely at her option.” That 
it was done in cold blood—to be taken as part of the education of 
aman of the world, only makes the matter worse. That young 
Stanhope did not become a debauchee, we must attribute to the 
dulness of his nature. With such a father he would have had 
every excuse; as it is, the “affaires galantes,” about the progress 
of which Lord Chesterfield is always making anxious inquiries, 
were probably far less serious than he both hoped and believed. 

This is a dark feature on which to fix our last looks; but, as no 
man can be a really great man who is not a good one, it is just 
this vice of character in Lord Chesterfield which prevented him, 
even in his own day, from ever taking the place for which his 
knowledge, his intelligence, and his energy marked him out. His 
value for us consists in his being a characteristic—we may almost 
say the typical man of the world of the eighteenth century; and, as 
the eighteenth century everywhere and in all its aspects demands 
our attention, both as an end of things and as a beginning of things, 
so, especially in England, has it an essential bearing on life to- 
day, and we cannot afford to be ignorant of any part of it. 





























Orcana. 


“ They are ourselves.”—J. A. Froude. 


“Sea-girt England, Ocean’s bride, 
Narrow isle yet ruling wide, 
Though by many a league of flood 
Distant from thy Titan brood, 

All thy sons beyond the foam 
Know thee by the name of ‘ Home.’ 


Reared the heirs to liberty 

By the never-aging sea, 

Linked and cradled by the roll 

Of that wave-crowned waasail-bowl, 
Still the Viking-stock shall ride 
Time’s, and Fame’s, and Ocean’s tide! 


Free of soul, and true of ring, 
Bred to games of buffeting, 
Friends with Death, of labour fain, 
Playmates of the hurricane, 
Tireless, daring, unrepelled, 

What an empire may they weld! 


Spread by Time’s unnoticed stealth 
To a world-wide commonwealth, 
England’s billow-roving race 

Fill’s the future’s foremost place, 
England’s hero-throbbing heart 
Fills the world’s remotest part. 


Brothers on the yonder side 
Billows join us, not divide ; 
We are native to the wave 
Rugged nurse of children brave, 
We are one in heart and race, 
Folded in the sea’s embrace. 











OCEANA. 


Science with her rapid hand 
Ever-dwindling space has spanned ; 
Hers the far-vibrating thread, 
Hers the sea-horse furnace-fed :— 
Love’s free wings are swifter, far, 
Than those prisoned forces are. 


Love shall wing the words we send, 
Let Love echo them, and bend 
Its responsive pinions hither 
Ere the winds can whisper—‘ whither ?’— 
So a garland intertwined 
Jubilee’s bright brow shall bind!” 
Watton H<ox. 
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Arininell. 
A SOCIAL ROMANCE. 


By tHe AvuTHor or ‘MEHALAH,’ ‘JOHN HERRING,’ ETC. 





Cuapter LI. 
A PATCH OF BLUE SKY. 


Asout the same time that Jingles was situation-hunting, Arminell 
was engaged in house-hunting. She had made up her mind to 
take a cottage on the south coast. Mrs. Welsh had, at length, 
got a cook who did passably. She had fits occasionally and 
frothed at the mouth; she also kicked out with her legs convul- 
sively on these occasions and kicked over every little table near 
her, regardless of what was on it—a glass custard-dish, a sugar- 
bowl, or, indeed, anything smashable. However, between her 
fits she was a good plain cook, and the fits did not come on every 
day. When they did, Mrs. Welsh telegraphed to her husband to 
dine at a restaurant, and she satisfied herself on scraps. Conse- 
quently, the inconvenience was not serious, and, as cooks are rare 
as capercailzies, Mrs. Welsh was glad to have one even with the 
disadvantage of epileptic attacks. 

Mr. Welsh placed himself and his time at the service of Arminell. 
He went with her to Brighton, St. Leonard’s, Worthing, Little- 
hampton, Bournemouth; and finally Arminell decided on purchasing 
a small house at the last-named place—a pretty villa among the 
pines, with a view of the sea, a garden, and conservatory. The 
girl had scruples about troubling the journalist so much, but he 
insisted that his excursions with her gave him pleasure, and he 
did everything he could for her, and did it in the most cheery, 
considerate and hearty manner. 

Welsh was a shrewd man of business, and he fought hard over 
the terms before he bought, and keenly scrutinised the title. 

Then ensued the furnishing, and in this Arminell did not trust 
Mr. Welsh. His ambition was to do all his purchases cheaply. 
He would have ordered her sets for her several rooms, in Tottenham 
Court Road, and gloried in having got them at an extraordinarily 
low figure. Arminell took Mrs. Welsh with her when making her 
purchases ; not that she placed any value on that lady’s taste, but 
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because she was well aware that by so doing she was giving to her 
hostess the richest treat she could devise. There is, undoubtedly, 
positive enjoyment in spending money, and next to the pleasure 
of spending money oneself is that of accompanying another 
shopping who spends money. After a day’s shopping and the 
expenditure of a good many pounds, unquestionably one feels 
morally elevated. And one is conscious of having done meritori- 
ously when one acts as a goad to a companion, urging her to more 
lavish outlay, spurring her on when her heart fails at the estima- 
tion of the cost. How mean you think your friend if she buys 
material at twopence-three-farthings instead of that which is 
superior at threepence. How vehemently you impress on her the 
mistake of purchasing only five-and-a-half yards instead of six. 
Margin you urge should always be given. It is false economy to 
cut your cloth too close. With what rigidity of spinal marrow do 
you sit on your tall chair and scorn the woman on your left who 
asks for cheaper Swiss embroidery at threepence-farthing, when 
your friend on your right is buying hers atashilling. With what 
an approving glow of conscience do you smile when you hear your 
companion’s bill reckoned up as over fifteen pounds; and then you 
snatch the opportunity to secure a remnant or a piece of tarnished 
material, with a haughty air, and bid that it be put in with the 
rest—it will serve for a charity in which you are interested : to 
wit—but you do not add this—the charity that begins and ends 
with home. 

Next to the enjoyment of shopping with a friend, who is lavish 
of her money, comes the luxury of discussing the purchases after, 
of debating whether this stamped velvet was, after all, the right 
thing, and whether that tapestry silk would not have been better ; 
whether the carpet and the curtains will harmonise, and the paper 
for the walls accord with both. 

It was a disappointment to Mrs. Welsh that Arminell did not 
have a dado with water-reeds and sunflowers, and storks flying or 
standing on one leg. “It is the fashion, I assure you,” said she, 
“as you may see in our drawing-room at Shepherd’s Bush.” But 
then, it was a shock of surprise and adoring admiration that came 
on Tryphcena Welsh, when, after having advised jute for curtains 
and sofa-covers, because so extraordinarily cheap, Arminell had 
deliberately turned to stamped velvet. 

“Dear me!” said Mrs. Welsh to her husband one night, when 
they were alone, “how you do worship Miss Inglett. Not that 
Tm jealous. Far be it from me, for I admire her as much as I 
love her; but I am surprised at it in you—and she related to the 
nobility. It is inconsistent, Welsh, with your professions, as 
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inconsistent as it would be for Mr. Spurgeon to be found crossing 
himself in a Roman Catholic chapel.” 

“My dear Trypheena,” said James Welsh, “Ido not deny that 
the British aristocracy has its good qualities—for one, its want of 
stuck-upedness. For another, its readiness to adapt itself to cir- 
cumstances. It is part of their education, and it is not part of 
ours, and I don’t pretend to that which I have not got. They 
used to make wooden dolls with a peg through their joints, so that 
they would move their limbs forward and backward, and that was 
all. Now there is another contrivance introduced, the ball and 
socket system for the joints, and dolls can now move their legs 
and arms in all directions, describe circles with them, do more 
with them than I can with mine. It is the same with the faculties 
of the aristocracy, there is a flexibility and a pliability in them 
that shows they are on the ball and socket system, and not upon 
the peg arrangement. I don’t mean to say that there are not to 
be found elsewhere faculties so variable and adaptable, but it is 
exceptional elsewhere ; among the upper classes the whole educa- 
tional system is directed towards making the mental joints revolve 
in their sockets, and getting rid of all woodenness and peggishness. 
Look at Miss Inglett. She was ready to be just what you wanted— 
cook, nurse, butler, seamstress—and yet never for a second has 
ceased to be what she is, a tip-top lady.” 

“You talk, James, in a different way from what you used to 
talk.” 

“T’ll tell you what stands in the way with us. Even if we be 
gifted with faculties on the ball and socket system, we are afraid 
of using them except as is allowed by fashion, and is supposed to 
be elegant. We are ever considering whether we shall not lose 
respect if we employ them in this way, set them at that angle, 
fold them in such a manner, turn them about in such another. I 
know once,” continued Mr. Welsh, “I had burst my boot over the 
toe, just before I went for an important interview with an editor. 
I cut a sorry figure in his presence, because I was considering the 
hole in my boot, and whether my stocking showed through. I 
put my foot under the chair as far back as I could, then drew it 
forward and set the other foot on it. Then I hid it behind my 
hat, then curled it over in an ungainly fashion, so as to expose 
only the sole ; and all the while I was with the editor, I had no 
thought for what we were talking about; I could not take my 
attention from the hole in my boot. And it is the same with us 
who haven’t an all-round and complete culture —we are conscious 
of burst seams, and splits, and exposures, and are anxious to be 
screening them, and so are never at our ease.” 
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When Mr. Welsh began to talk, he liked to talk on unin- 
terruptedly. His wife knew this, and humoured him. 

“Connected with this subject, Tryphcena, is the way in which 
the aristocracy manage their trains.” 

“Their trains, James?” 

“ Exactly—their trains or skirts. You know how that it is 
not possible for you to be in a crowd without'having your skirts 
trodden on and ripped out of the gathers. There used to bea 
contrivance, Tryphena, I remember you had it once, like a pair 
of bell-ropes. You put your fingers into rings, and up came your 
train in a series of loops and folds, on the principle of the 
Venetian blind. But somehow you were always pulling up your 
skirt just too late, after it had been be-trampled and be-muddied. 
Now from what I have observed the skirts and trains of the 
aristocracy are imbued with an imparted vitality from their 
persons, for all the world like the tail of a peacock, which it 
elevates when it steps about in the dirt. Their skirts shrink 
and rise of themselves, whenever a rude foot approaches, or they 
tread where the soil may bespatter.” 

“ Now, really, James—how can human beings lift their tails?” 

“My dear, I am speaking figuratively. If you do not under- 
stand—remain in ignorance. There is, as the clown says in 
‘ Twelfth Night,’ no darkness like ignorance. I suppose you know, 
my dear, what it is to be pressed upon and trampled on by those 
just behind you in the social ball? Well, some persons manage so 
cleverly that they do not get their trains crumpled; and others 
are in constant alarm and suspicion of everyone who approaches 
within a pace of theirs.” 

Welsh lighted a cigar. 

“Don’t you mistake me and think that I have given up my 
opinions. Nothing of the sort. I notice the difference between 
the aristocracy and ourselves, but I do not say that I do not 
estimate the middle class above theirs. On the contrary, I think 
our order of the nobility is the most honourable. To us belongs 
the marquisate.” 

“ James, how can ‘you talk such nonsense?” 

“Tt is a fact, Tryphoena, that the marquis or margrave takes, 
or rather took, his title from the debatable ground he held. He 
was the earl who watched the marches against the barbarians ; 
he protected civilization from overthrow. It was because he 
stood with drawn sword on the confines, armed cap-i-pie, that 
the counts and the viscounts and the barons sat in clover at home 
and grew fat and wanton. We, Tryphena, guard the marches, 
we occupy the debatable ground, and we have to be perpetually 
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on the alert, to make blaze of beacons, blow cow’s-horns, and rattle 
drums at the least approach or signs of approach of barbarism. 
Of course we are touchy, tenacious of our right, sensitive about 
our skirts, and must bluster and deal blows to protect them. We 
hold the banat, the military frontier between culture and 
savagery, and it is because of us that,the noblemen and gentle- 
men of England can dwell at home at ease. Of course our hands 
are rough with grip of the lance and sword, and our boots smell 
of the stable. Heigh-ho!—here comes my Lady Fair—and not 
looking herself.” 

He stood up, and threw away his cigar into the grate and then 
went to the window and threw up the sash. Arminell entered in 
her bonnet; her face was sad, and her eyes were red as though 
she had been crying. 

“Miss Inglett! I shall kill myself for having lit a cigar,” 
said Welsh, “I am vexed beyond measure. I did not think you 
were going to favour us with your company. As for Tryphoena, 
she loves smoke as a salamander loves fire. But—what is the 
matter? You remind me of a certain river I have read about in 
Bohn’s translation of ‘ Herodotus.’ That river flowed sweet from 
its source for many miles, but finally a tiny rill of bitterness 
entered it, and throughout the rest of its course to the sea the 
waters had lost their freshness.” 

“Not so, Mr. Welsh,” said Arminell with a smile. “At least, 
I trust not. May I not rather have reached the point to which 
the tide mounts. It is not bitterness that is in me, but just a 
smack of the salt of the mighty far-off ocean that runs up the 
estuary of life, and qualifies sooner or later the water of every 
soul?” 

“What has troubled you? I am sure something has gone 
wrong.” 

“T have been with Thomasine to see your nephew.” 

“What—Jingles! You should not have done that.” , 

“Thomasine had paid a visit to Mrs. Bankes, the landlady of 
the house where Mrs. Saltren lodged before she married and 
departed; and the good woman told the girl something about 
Mr. Saltren that made me uneasy. So I went to see him.” 

“You have acted inconsiderately,” said James Welsh. 

“T do not say that it was a proper and prudent thing to do, 
and yet, under the circumstances, justifiable, and I have no doubt 
you will forgive me.” 

“You must make a full confession before I pronounce the 
absolution,” said the journalist. 

“Thomasine goes occasionally to see the good woman of the 
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lodgings and her servant, and she heard so sad an account of your 
nephew that she communicated it to me.” 

“What is the matter with him? I have not seen the cock- 
sparrow for three months, and what is more, I do not want to 
see him; I can never forgive him for what he has done.” 

“He knows how you regard him, and that is the reason why 
he has not been to see you, and told you how he was situated.” 

“But—what has happened? Has he been run over at a 
crossing? He is fool enough for even that to befall him.” 

“No, Mr. Welsh; I will tell you all I know, and then you will 
think more kindly and judge more leniently of Mr. Saltren. The 
landlady spoke to Thomasine because she was uneasy about him, 
and she is a good-hearted creature. It seems that when Mrs. 
Saltren married, Mr. Saltren was left without any means what- 
ever.” 

“ He had plenty of money. He sold Chillacot.” 

“ He made over the whole proceeds to his mother. She has not 
left him a penny of it. From what I learn, she has given it to 
Captain Tubb to invest for her in a water-wheel and a pump.” 

“Marianne is fool enough for anything—except to speak the 
truth. What next?” 

“ After she had departed as Mrs. Tubb, your nephew was left 
absolutely without resources. He did everything that lay in his 
power to obtain a situation, first in one capacity, then in another. 
He even—he even ””—Arminell’s voice quivered—“ he even offered 
himself as a shop-assistant and was rejected. Disappointments, 
repeated day by day and week by week, told on his spirits 
and on his health. As he was without means, he frankly informed 
his hostess about his circumstances, and asked for leave to occupy 
an attic bedroom, promising to pay her directly he got employ- 
ment. She did not like to turn him out, and I daresay she 
thought she would get her rent in the end from Mrs. Tubb, so she 
consented. But he has been living for many weeks on nothing 
but bread and a little thin tea without milk. He has sold his 
books and everything he could part with, and is now reduced to 
dire distress. He goes out every day in the desperate endeavour 
to find work, but his superior education, and his gentlemanly 
feelings stand in his way. Now his health is failing, he looks 
too delicate for work, and no one will have him on that account. 
He does not complain. He goes on trying, but his daily dis- 
appointments have broken his spirit. It does seem a hopeless 
venture for a man of good education and exceptional abilities 
to find work in London.” 

“Sans interest,” added Welsh. “Of old, interest was in the 
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hands of the upper classes. Now it is in the hands of the 
lower.” 

“T heard a good deal of this from Thomasine,” continued 
Arminell, “I could not bear it. I ran off to Bloomsbury to see 
Mrs. Bankes, and found her to be a very kind, feeling, and willing 
woman. She told me everything—how underfed Mr. Saltren was, 
how thin and shabby his clothes had become, what a bad cough 
he had got, and how long it was since she had been paid for her 
lodging.” 

“T made sure Mrs. Bankes would not omit to mention that.” 

“She is a most considerate woman. She said she had done him 
an egg of late, every morning, and charged him nothing for it, 
though eggs are at nine for a shilling, and he had had sixteen in 
all; so that she was, as she said, beside the cost of his lodging, 
nearly two shillings to the bad through these eggs—but she is a 
good honest soul ; she told me he had worn out the soles of his boots 
and could not afford a new pair, and they let in the wet.” 
Arminell stopped, she was choking. 

Presently she went on, “ Whilst we were talking, he came in at 
the house door, and I heard him cough ; and then he went upstairs, 
with his hand on the bannisters, dragging his tired feet and his 
springless weight up the steep steps. He halted at each landing ; 
he was weary and his breath failed. I listened till he had reached 
the very top of the house, and gone into his little attic-room where 
he sleeps, and reads, and eats, and dreams over his disappoint- 
ments.” 

She stopped. She had clasped her hands on her lap, and was 
twisting, plaiting, and pulling her fingers. 

“Then you came away to tell me,” said Mr. Welsh. 

“No, I did not.” 

“ What next ?” 

“My heart was full. I went out into the lobby and stood 
there, and I began to cry. And then, all at once, I ran upstairs.”, 

“ What—to his room ?” 

“Yes—I went after him. I could not help it. He was so 
utterly lonely and so unhappy. Mrs. Bankes said that no one 
ever came to see him, he had no friends. It is dreadful to think 
of being alone in London for months without any one to speak to, 
that is, any one who feels for you, and knows about persons and 
things and places you have loved. I ran upstairs after him, and 
tapped at his door, and dashed right in on him.” 

The colour rose and fell in her cheek. 

“T should have been happy for the occasion to have a talk with 
him, only the circumstances were so sad. My heart came into my 
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throat when I saw him, and held out my hand to him—no, in 
honour bright—I held out both hands to him. He was surprised. 
I sat down there and made him tell me everything. He did not 
complain, he was very brave, but he had lost hope, and he plodded 
on as in a treadmill, trying for work because it was a duty to seek 
it, not because he was sanguine of getting it. I do not know how 
long I was there; I insisted on having tea with him, and quite a 
nice little tea we had, and a chop—no, two chops with it. I 
ordered them, and I would have them, and, of course, Mrs. Bankes 
brought up Worcester sauce as well. Who ever knew a lodging- 
house without Worcester sauce? I am obstinate when I take an 
idea into my head. You know that. He was quite happy, I do 
believe, happier than he has been for months, sitting there with 
me, taking tea, and milk in the tea, and talking about old times, and 
Orleigh—dear Orleigh!—and my brother Giles and papa.” Her 
heart was beating fast, so fast that it stopped her flow of words. 

Mr. Welsh said nothing, nor did Mrs, Welsh, who looked at her 
husband questioningly, and then at Arminell. 

“Once or twice I made him laugh, and the colour came again 
into his white face, and the brightness into his dull eyes. But 
when he laughed it brought on a fit of coughing.” 

“Why did not the fellow come to me?” asked Welsh, “I 
have no patience with his pride—it was nothing but pride which 
kept him away.” 

“ Self-respect, perhaps, and resolve to make a way for himself 
if possible. You had discouraged him from attempting litcrature, 
and he had lost all faith in politics. Besides, he kept away from 
this house because I was in it, and he felt he had no right to come 
here whilst I lived with you.” 

She began again to plait her fingers, and looked down at them 
with a little confusion in her face. Presently she looked at the 
miniature of the marine officer, Mrs. Welsh’s father, and said, with 
a laugh, “Do you know, Mr. Welsh, that Mrs. Saltren imposed on 
the landlady, and made her believe that she was going to marry 
an Admiral of the Blue. When Mrs. Bankes found out the truth, 
Mrs. Saltren, I mean Mrs. Tubb, said she had heard men-of-war so 
constantly spoken of as tubs, and nothing but tubs, and as her 
husband was a Tubb, she considered she had a right to speak of 
him as a naval officer. It is a shame to tell the story, but x 

“It is too good not to be told. Marianne all over.” 

“ And, Mr. Welsh, there was a doctor lodging on the first floor 
at Mrs. Bankes’, and he happened to see your nephew on the stairs, 
and hear him cough, so he made him step into his room and he 
examined his chest.” 
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<‘ What did he say?” 

“That there was constitutional delicacy, and that unless he 
went for a couple of winters to the south of Europe, and after that 
wintered at Penzance, Torquay, or Bournemouth, he would be a 
dead man. But, if he took proper care of himself and lived well, 
drank cod-liver oil and old port, kept out of east winds and from 
getting wet, he might yet make old bones.” 

“That is out of the question,” said Welsh; “he shall have De 
Jongh’s cod-liver oil, and inhale carbolic acid, and wear Dr. 
Jaeger’s all-wool—to go to the south of Europe is impracticable.” 

“ Not at all.” 

“My dear Miss Inglett, not another word. I will do all I can 
for the rascal. But I cannot afford that.” 

“ But I can.” 

“T won't allow it. Iam very sorry for the boy, and will do my 
duty by him and his uncle ; but I can’t send him to the Riviera.” 

“ But it is settled that he is going.” 

“How? When?” 

“Directly, and with me.” 

“Nonsense, Miss Inglett.” 

“ And I have a house at Bournemouth.” 

“That is true; but a 

“But lam going to marry him, so as to be able to nurse him 
and carry him off to Bordighera, and give him De Jongh’s cod- 
liver oil myself.” 

“ Miss Inglett, in reason!” 

“Tt is settled. 1 settled it. I have paid Mrs. Bankes for the 
eggs and all the rest. When we are off together we can talk at 
our leisure about Orleigh.” 





Cuarter LII. 


ON DIPPERS. 


Sim Josua Reynoxps, in his treatise on the composition of a 
picture, lays down as a necessity that a patch of blue sky should 
be introduced into every painting, an opening through which the 
eye may escape out of the constraint and gloom of the canvas. 
If the subject be a dungeon, in one corner must be a window 
through which the eye can mount to heaven; if a forest, there 
must be a gap in the foliage through which the sun may strike 
and the free air blow. Ifa landscape under a grey canopy, or a 
storm at sea under rolling thunder clouds, there must be a rift 
somewhere through which the upper azure gleams; otherwise the 
picture oppresses and the frame cramps. For this reason, the 
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preceding chapter was entitled “A Patch of Blue Sky,” for in 
that chapter a small opening was made quite in a corner, into 
that serene and super-terrestrial, that ethereal and sublime realm 
—matrimony. 

For a good many chapters our hero and, heroine have been in 
a poor way, inhaling London smoke, without sunshine enlivening 
their existences. From Orleigh Park to Shepherd’s Bush, and 
from the elastic atmosphere of the country to the fogs of the 
metropolis, is a change which, considering the altered conditions 
of both—Jingles without a situation, living on bread and thin tea, 
and Arminell without a home, living with third-rate people—was 
depressing to both, and the picture was overcharged with shadows, 
Therefore a little glimpse has been given into that heaven to 
which all youthful and inexperienced novel-readers aspire. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, moreover, insists on a proper balance of 
lights and shadows. He says that it is false art to accumulate 
dark spots on one side of a picture without relieving them with a 
corresponding number of luminous foci on the other. Now in 
this story the reader has been given three deaths. ‘{herefore 
there must needs be the same number of marriages to produce 
equilibrium. Accordingly, over against the dark points of 
Archilaus Tubb, Lord Lamerton, and Captain Saltren we set off 
the bright combinations of Samuel and Joan, of Captain Tubb and 
Marianne, and of Arminell and Jingles. These are not, it is true, 
spots of transcendent brilliancy, double stars of the first order, 
but of subdued and chastened effulgence. Not many roses 
crowned the hymeneal altar of Sam Ceely, nor would an im- 
passioned epithalamium suit the nuptials of Mrs. Saltren, just 
recovered from a touch of paralysis. Nor will the beaker of 
ecstatic love brim over at the union of Arminell and Giles 
Saltren, seeing that it is largely filled with De Jongh’s cod-liver 
oil. When a cook has over-salted the soup, he mixes white sugar 
with it, and this neutralises the brine and gives the soup a 
mellowness, and velvety softness to the palate. On the same 
principle, having put too many tears into this tale, I am shaking 
in the hymeneal sugar in just proportions. 

I know very well Iam letting the reader into the secrets of 
construction, telling the tricks of the trade, but as this narrative 
is written for instruction as well as for amusement, I do not 
scruple thus to indicate one of the principles of the art of novel 
writing ; and I do this with purpose, to gain the favour of the 
reader, who I fear is a little ruffled and resentful, because I do 
not, give a full and particular account of the marriage. But, it 
really hardly merited such an account, it was celebrated so quietly 
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—without choral song and train of bride’s-maids, and without 
peal of bells. Iam so much afraid that by omitting to make a 
point of the marriage I may offend my readers, that I have let 
them into one of the secrets of the construction of a plot. 

Among poor people a bottle of lemon-drops is set on the table, 
and the children are given bread to eat. Those little ones whose 
conduct has been indifferent are allowed only bread and point for 
a meal, but those who have behaved well are permitted to enjoy 
bread and rub. To their imaginations some of the sweetness of 
the lollipops penetrates the glass and adheres to their slices. 

A novel is the intellectual meal of a good many readers, and it 
begins with bread and point, and is expected to end with bread 
and rub at the acidulated drops of connubial felicity. Usually 
the reader has to consume a great deal of bread and point and is 
only allowed bread and rub in final chapters. In this story, 
however, I have been generous, I have allowed of three little 
frettings at the bottle instead—indeed, instead of keeping one 
tantalising bottle before the eyes of the reader, I have set three 
on the table in front of him. 

That I have transgressed the rule which requires the marriage 
of hero and heroine to be at the end of the book, in the very last 
chapter, I freely admit; but I have done this on purpose, 
and I have, for the same purpose, most slyly slipped in the 
marriage, or rather left it to the imagination, between the end of 
Chapter LI. and the beginning of Chapter LII. And what do 
you suppose is my reason? It is, that I want to dodge the dippers. 
The dippers are those readers who are only by an euphemism 
called readers. They stand by the course of a story, and pop a 
beak down into it every now and then, and bring up something 
from the current, and then fly away pretending that they have 
read the whole story. The dipper generally plunges the bill into 
the first chapter, then dips into the last of the three volumes, and 
then again once or twice in the mid-stream of the tale. 

These dippers are gorgeous creatures, arrayed in gold and 
azure, with bejewelled necks and wings and crowns. But in one 
matter they differ from all other fowl—they have no gizzards. 
Other birds, notably those of the barn door, when they eat pass 
their food through a pair of internal grindstones, and thoroughly 
digest and assimilate it. The dippers, being devoid of this organ, 
neither digest nor assimilate anything. They take nothing into 
them for the purpose of nutrition, but for the taste it leaves on 
their tongues. Consequently, the food they like best is not that 
which invigorates, but that which is high flavoured. 

A dipper may seem very small game at which to fire a shot, 
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but the dippers are the special aversion of novel writers. These 
latter have laboured to please, perhaps to instruct; they have 
worked with their pens till their fingers are cramped, and their 
brains bemuzzed, and they see the fruit of conscientious toil 
treated as a bird treats a nectarine, pecked at and spoiled, not 
eaten. 

But I have headed this chapter “On Dippers,” not because I 
intended to blaze at those little frivolous, foolish birds who dip 
into my story and let all they scoop up dribble from their beaks 
again, but because I have another class of dippers in my eye, 
about whom I have still sharper words to say. And see!—one of 
this order has unexpectedly dropped in on the Welshes—and that 
is Mrs. Cribbage. 

The Reverend Mrs. Cribbage was not one of the kingfishers, 
but was a dipper of the cormorant or skua genus. She was not 
one to stand by the stream of a story and dip in that, but in the 
sea of life, and seek in that for savoury meat over which to 
snap the bill, and smack the tongue, and turn up the eyes, and 
distend the jaw-pouches. The dippers of this order congregate 
on a rock above the crystal tide and chatter with their beaks, 
whilst their eyes pierce the liquid depths. They have no per- 
ceptions of the beauty of colour in the water, no admiration for 
its limpidity. They inhale with relish none of the ozone that 
wafts over it—their eyes explore for blubber, for uprooted weed, 
for mollusks that have been bruised, for dead fish, for crustaceans 
that have lost limbs, for empty shells invaded by parasites, for 
the scum, and the waste, and the wreckage, in the mighty storm- 
tossed ocean of life. 

Aristotle, in his ‘History of Animals,’ says that most fish avoid 
what is putrescent ; but the taste of the dippers is other than that 
of the fish. The dippers have no perception and liking for the 
freshness and fragrance of the sea, but have vastly keen noses 
for carrion. The suffering whiting, the crushed nautilus, the 
disabled shrimp, are pounced on with avidity, and the great 
penguin-pouch expands under the beak like a Gladstone bag full 
of the most varied forms of misery, of sorrow and of nastiness. 

The skua is a dipper akin to but more active than the wary 
cormorant and the clumsy auk. It is a lively bird, and darts on 
nimble wing over the sea, and when it perceives a glutted dipper 
in flight, it dives under it, strikes it on the breast, and makes it 
disgorge; whereupon it seizes the prey as it falls, for itself, 
There are skuas as well as cormorants about the coasts of the 
great social ocean, and there are birds with the voracity of the 
cormorant and the quickness and adroitness of the skua—of such 
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was Mrs. Cribbage. It was part of her cleverness in getting the 
food she required to come with a whisk and blow at those who 
least expected her; and such was her visit or swoop on the 
Welshes. 

Unfortunately for her, James Welsh was at home when she 
swept in, and he was quite able to hold his own before her. 

“My dear,” said he to his wife, “I think I hear the cook 
squealing. She is in an epileptic fit. You had better go down 
into the kitchen and remain below as long as the fit lasts. Get the 
slavey to sit on her feet, and you hold her head. I will remain at 
the service of Mrs. Cribbage. I am sure she will excuse you. 
We have an epileptic cook, ma’am—not a bad cook when out of 
her fits.” 

“Tam Mrs. Cribbage,” said the visitor, “the wife of the Rector 
of Orleigh. We have not had the pleasure of meeting before, but 
I know your sister, Mrs. Tubb, very well; she is a parishioner 
and the wife of one of our Sunday-school teachers. Of course I 
know about you, Mr. Welsh, though you may not know me.” 

“T have heard a good deal about you, ma’am.” 

“Through whom ?” asked the lady eagerly. 

“Through my nephew.” 

“T have come to break to you some sad news about your sister. 
Poor thing, she had a first seizure on the death of her first 
husband, and she had a second immediately after her return to 
Orleigh as a bride. It was kept quiet. I was not told of it, nor 
was my husband sent for. Now a third has ensued which has 
bereft her of speech, and it is feared will end fatally. I have 
come to town for some purchases and on a visit to friends, and I 
thought it would be kind and wise if I came to see you and tell 
you what I knew.” 

“Very kind, indeed, ma’am.” 

“T promised Captain Tubb that I would do so; he is not a 
great hand at letter writing, and I said that I could explain the 
circumstances so much better by word of mouth than he could 
with the pen. The case I fear is serious. She cannot speak.” 

“It must indeed be serious, if Marianne can’t speak,” observed 
Welsh dryly ; “T’ll run down to Orleigh to-morrow.” 

“How is your nephew? Mrs. Tubb hadn’t heard of him for 
three or four months. I dare say anxiety about him has brought 
on the seizure.” 

“My late nephew.” Welsh heaved a sigh. ‘“ Poor fellow, he 
is gone. He always was delicate.” 

“Gone !—” 

“Yes—to a warm place.” 
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“Tt is not for us to judge,” said Mrs. Cribbage sternly. 

“ Well, perhaps not,” answered Welsh ; “ but between you and 
me, ma’am, for what else was he fit ?” 

“T always considered that he gave himself airs, and I had an 
impression that he indulged in free-thinking. Still, he was not 
positively vicious. Nothing was proved against his morals.” 

“Others go to a warm place that shall be nameless, besides 
those who are positively vicious.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Cribbage, “that is true, sadly true. And 
now, to change the topic—how is Miss Inglett? Is she still 
with you?” 

“Miss Inglett?” Welsh’s eyes twinkled. He knew what the 
woman had come to his place for. It was not out of kindness to 
communicate to him his sister’s condition. He felt the dig of the 
skua’s beak in his chest. 

“Oh yes, we know all about it. Marianne Tubb talked before 
she had the stroke and lost the power of speech. You must not 
suppose, Mr. Welsh, that we are taken in and believe that the 
Honourable Arminell Inglett died as has been represented, 
through the shock caused by her father’s fatal fall.” 

“Ah! I remember seeing something about it in the papers. 
She died, did she?” 

“No, no, Mr. Welsh, that will not do. Your sister let the cat 
out of the bag. She said that Miss Inglett was lodging here, 
with you; and very boastful Mr. Tubb was about it, and much 
talk did it occasion in Orleigh. Some people would not believe 
it, they said that Marianne Saltren had been a liar, and Marianne 
Tubb was no better. However, others say that there is something 
in it. So, as I am come to town, I thought I would just run here 
and enquire, and see Miss Inglett myself.” 

“We have had an Inglett here, certainly,” answered Welsh 


composedly, “and very decent pastry she made. She had a light 
hand.” 


“TI do not comprehend.” 

“Are you in want of a cook, a nursemaid, or parlour maid ? 
She was a handy girl, and Mrs. Welsh would be happy to give 
her a good character—a true and honest one, no reading between 
the lines, no disguising of defects. She did not drink, was not a 
lie-abed, and was clean in her work and person. I won’t say 
whether she put her fingers into the sugar, because I don’t know, 
and Mrs. Welsh keeps the ‘preserves and candied fruit locked up 
in the sideboard.” 

“T do not understand,” said Mrs, Cribbage, gazing perplexedly 
at Mr. Welsh’s imperturbable face. 
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“She was a sort of general hand with us,” explained Welsh, 
“was that girl Inglett. We were sorry to lose her, but she 
thought to better herself, and we do not give high wages. We 
can’t afford to pay more than twelve pounds, and no beer. But 
the maid has the tea-leaves and dripping. That is—she had; but 
now that we have a cook, the cook arrogates the dripping to 
herself. We bear the young woman no grudge for leaving us. 
It is the way with girls, they will always be on the move, and if 
they can better themselves by moving, why not? What wages 
do you pay, ma’am? And how about ‘perquisites ia 

“ You had a general servant named Inglett?” 

“Yes, and our present housemaid is named Budge. Our cook 
is Mrs. Winter. The last cook we had drank, and ran up a 
ladder. It took several policemen to get her down. The ladder 
was of extraordinary height. It stood in a builder’s yard. It 
was impossible for us to retain the woman after that. She had 
risen into notoriety. Then, for awhile, the girl Inglett cooked 
for us; she was not brought up to it, had never passed through 
her apprenticeship as kitchen-maid, but some women take to 
cooking as poets take to verses—naturally.” 

“ That is true,” said Mrs. Cribbage. Her mouth was gradually 
falling at the corners. She had expected to fish up a very queer 
and unpleasant bit of scandal, and to her disappointment began 
to see that she had spooned up clean water in her beak. 

“Mrs. Welsh, seeing her abilities, may have advised the girl 
Inglett to take a kitchen-maid’s place—I cannot say. Has she 
applied to you for such a situation in your house, ma’am? If so, 
I am sure Mrs. Welsh can confidently recommend her.” 

“ We thought,” said Mrs. Cribbage in a tone of discouragement, 
“that is to say, Mrs. Tubb said most positively that—that the 
Honourable Arminell Inglett, daughter of Lord Lamerton, was 
not dead, but was lodging with you. And you really had a 
servant of the name of Inglett?” 

“ Certainly, a general, as I said—and now you mention it, it 
does seem queer that she should have had such an aristocratic 
name, but I dare say she assumed it, as actresses do.” 

“T was led by Marianne Tubb to suppose——” 

“ Was not that like Marianne!” Mr. Welsh went into a fit of 
laughter. Mrs. Cribbage, with a ghastly smile, admitted that it 
was like Marianne Tubb, who was certainly given to boasting 
and romancing. However, she added charitably— 

“ Really, it almost seems a judgment on her.” 

“What does? ” 


“The stroke. It was too bad of her to make us suppose that 
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the Honourable Arminell Inglett had come to live in such a 
quarter as this. Then you really believe, Mr. Welsh, that Lord 
Lamerton’s daughter died of the shock, when she heard of her 
father’s premature death ?” 

“T saw it so stated in the papers, and they are generally well 
informed. What sort of a person was she? I ask you, as the 
Rector’s wife, was she worldly? Was she at all prepared for the 
great change?” 

Mrs. Cribbage shook her head, 

“T was afraid it was so,” said Welsh solemnly. “Then I 
should not be at all surprised if she also had gone to the same 
warm place as my poor nephew.” 

“Tt is not for us to judge,” said Mrs. Cribbage gravely ; “ still, 
if it be permitted us to look beyond the vail, I would not say but 
that she had. She was barely civil to me, once she was positively 
rude. Yes—I have no doubt that she also has gone—gone——” 

“To the same warm place,” added Welsh. 





Cuarpter LIII, 
ALLAH’S SLIPPER. 


Havine occupied an entire chapter with dippers, it may seem to 
the reader to be acting in excess of what is just to revert in the 
ensuing chapter to the same topic; but if we mention dippers 
again, it is in another sense altogether. 

In an oriental tale, a sultan was unable to conceive how that 
a thousand days could seem to pass as a minute, or a minute be 
expanded into a thousand days. Then a magician bade a pail of 
water be brought into the royal presence, and invited the sultan 
to plunge his head into it. He did so, and at once found himself 
translated to a strange country where he was destitute of the 
means of life, and was forced to support existence by hard labour 
asa porter. He married a wife, and became the father of seven 
children, after which his wife died, and as he was oppressed with 
old age and poverty, he plunged into a river to finish his woes, 
when—up came his head out of the pail of water. He stormed 
at the magician for having given him such a life of wretchedness. 
“But, sire,” said the magician, “your august head has been 
under water precisely three seconds.” 

Now I do not mean to say that this story is applicable to my 
hero and heroine inall its parts. I do not mean that their history 
and that of the sultan fit, when one is applied to the other, as do 
the triangles 4 8 oc and p E F in the fourth proposition of the First 
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Book of Euclid, but only that there is aresemblance. Both Giles 
Saltren and Arminell had, as the expression goes, got their heads 
under water, and having got them there, found themselves 
beginning a new career, in a fresh place of existence, with fresh 
experiences to make and connections to form. The past was to 
both cut away as if it had never been, and, unlike this sultan, 
there was no prospect of their getting their heads up again into 
their former life. They must, therefore, make the best they could 
of that new life in which they found themselves; and perhaps 
Arminell acted sensibly in resolving that they should begin it 
together. 

If Arminell had settled into her house at Bournemouth, and 
kept her pony-carriage and appeared to be unstraitened in cir- 
cumstances, the residents of Bournemouth would, in all probability, 
have asked who this Miss Inglett was, and have turned up the 
name in the Red Books, and pushed enquiries which could with 
difficulty have been evaded; but when she set up her establish- 
ment as Mrs. Saltren, the case was altered; for the patronymic 
does not occur in the ‘ Peerage’ or in‘ Burke’s Landed Gentry.’ It 
was a name to baffle enquiry, whereas Inglett was calculated to 
provoke it. Itis true that Arminell might have changed her 
maiden name without altering her condition, but this she was 
reluctant to do. 

In Gervase of Tilbury’s ‘Otia Imperalia’ is an account of a 
remarkable event that took place in England in the reign of 
Henry II. One day an anchor descended out of the clouds and 
grappled the earth, immediately followed by a man who swarmed 
down the cable and disengaged the anchor, whereupon man and 
anchor were drawn up again into the clouds. 

Similar events occur at the present day. People, not men alone, 
but women, whole families, come down on us out of the clouds, 
and move about on the earth in our midst. 

We know neither whence they come, nor anything about. their 
antecedents. They talk and eat and drink like the rest of us, 
and are sometimes very agreeable to converse with, and take infinite 
pains to make themselves popular. Nevertheless, we regard them 
with suspicion. We are never sure that they will be with us for 
long. Some day they will release the anchor and go up with a 
whisk above the clouds into the fog-land whence they fell. 

There are certain times of the year when meteoric stones 
descend, and there are certain belts on the surface of the earth on 
which they chiefly tumble. So is it with these people who come 
down on us out of the clouds. They usually fall into watering- 
places, and winter-quarters, and always drop down in the season 
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at these resorts. Rarely do they descend into quiet country 
towns or rural districts among the autochthones, parsonic and 
squirearchical. We come on them abroad, we become acquain- 
tances, we sit together at the opera, organize picnics together, 
take coffee at one table in the gardens where the band plays, yet 
we never know whence they have come and whither they will go. 
When we are at the sea with our family we meet with another 
family, the father and mother respectable, the young men 
handsome and polite, the girls esthetic, and with—oh, such 
eyes! The young people soon strike up an intimacy, go 
boating, shrimping, nutting together; but we, the parents, have 
seen the intimacy thicken with some uneasiness, and do not like 
to see our son hang about the handsomest of the girls, or the 
most irreproachable of the young men so assiduous in his attentions 
to our daughter. Then we begin to institute enquiries, but learn 
nothing. Nobody ever heard of these people before. Nobody ever 
saw them before. Nobody knows where they made their money 
—yet money they must have, for the girls dress charmingly, and 
you cannot dress charmingly by the sea-side for nothing. 

Then, all at once, when these people become aware that you 
are pushing enquiries, the blade of the anchor wriggles out of the 
sand, and up they all go, the young men waving their straw 
hats, and the girls casting sad glances out of their splendid eyes, 
and the old people silent about prosecuting the acquaintance 
elsewhere. 

But—it must be admitted that these people who come down 
out of the clouds do not for the most part form as complete a 
family as that just spoken of. Either the monsieur or the 
madame is deficient, and we never know exactly where he or sheis, 
whether above the clouds or under the earth. 

No doubt that at Bournemouth, as at other sea-side places, 
persons appear at the beginning of the season, cast anchor for a 
while, and no one troubles himself about their antecedents, because 
they are supposed to be there for the season only; but were a 
young lady to anchor herself firmly, to buy a house and become a 
permanent resident, especially if she were pretty and rich, do you 
suppose that the Bournemouth residents would not examine the 
cable of her anchor, to see if the government thread be woven 
into it, and the anchor to discover the maker’s stamp? Do you 
not suppose that they would set their telescopes and opera-glasses 
to work to discover out of what star the rope descended ? 

Arminell knew this. She brought with her out of her old world 
that caution which bade her enquire who a person was before she 
consulted with that person; and she was quite sure that where- 
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ever she set up her tent, there questions would be asked concern- 
ing her. She knew that there were Mrs. Cribbages everywhere, and 
that she would have to be on her guard against them. But her 
difficulties about keeping her secret were materially diminished by 
marriage. 

The ceremony took place quietly, and no announcement of it 
was made in the Times, the Queen and the country papers. 
Immediately after it, she and Giles departed for Algiers. 
That was the warm place of which Mr. Welsh had spoken to 
Mrs. Cribbage. They went to Algiers, instead of Bordighera and 
Mentone, because Saltren had been to the Riviera before, and 
might be recognised. 

Arminell had constituted herself the nurse of Jingles. She 
was the nurse not only of a sick body, but of an infirm soul. 
His morbid sensitiveness was in part constitutional, and due 
to his delicacy, but it had been fostered and been ripened by 
the falseness of the position in which he had been placed. 
Arminell had recovered her elasticity sooner than had he; but 
then she had not been reduced to the same distress. Both had 
been humbled, but the humiliations he had undergone had been 
more numerous, more persistent than hers. She, at her moral 
rebound, had adapted herself to her situation and had done well 
in every capacity; he had not been able to find any situation in 
which he could show his powers. 

The body reacts on the moral nature more than we suppose, or 
allow for in others. We call those ill-tempered who are in fact 
disordered in liver and not in heart, and we consider those to be 
peppery who in reality are only irritable because they have gout 
flying about their joints. The morbidness of Jingles was largely 
due to his delicacy of lung, and with De Jongh’s cod-liver oil 
would probably in time disappear. 

When a man battles a way for himself into a position not his 
by right of birth, he acquires a tough skin. Siegfried, the 
Dragon-slayer, goes by the name of the Horny Siegfried because, 
by bathing in the dragon’s blood, he toughened his hide—only 
between his shoulders, where a linden-leaf fell whilst he was 
bathing, could he be made to feel. 

The successful men who have fought dragons and captured their 
guarded treasures are thick-skinned, impervious to hints, ridicule, 
remonstrances—you cannot pinch them, scratch them, prick them, 
unless you discover their one vulnerable point. But Saltren had 
fought no dragons, only his own shadow, and his skin was as thin 
as the inner film of an egg—highly sensitive, and puckering at a 


breath. His vanity had been broken away, but his skin had not 
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been rendered more callous thereby. Formerly he was in 
perpetual dudgeon because he imagined slights that were never 
offered. He still imagined slights, but instead of becoming angry 
at them became depressed. 

As his health improved in the dry, salubrious air of North Africa, 
he began to interest himself in antiquities, to explore ruins, to 
copy inscriptions, and so forgot himself in archeological pursuits, 
Arminell encouraged him to prosecute these subjects, and he 
became more enthusiastic on them; he regretted that the increas- 
ing heat would send him to Europe. However, on his arrival at 
Bournemouth, he found occupation in arranging his library and 
setting out his antiquities. Then he wrote an account of some 
explorations he had made among the megalithic monuments 
near Constantine for a scientific journal, and this attracted 
attention, and led to correspondence, and to the article being 
reprinted with additions, and to a dispute as to the resemblances 
and dissimilarities between the Constantine monuments and the 
so-called Druidical remains in Britain. 

The following winter Saltren was again at Algiers, and resumed 
his explorations with assiduity, spent much time in planning, 
sketching, digging, and formed a theory of his own relative to 
megalithic monuments contrary to that of Mr. Fergusson, whom 
he resolved to attack and crush. When summer came, at his 
particular desire, Arminell and he visited Denmark and Norway, 
where he examined such stone monuments as belonged to a 
pre-historic period, and then went with her into Brittany. 

As he became known as an antiquary, his society was sought 
by men of like tastes, and so he came to have a little circle of 
acquaintances, which tended to widen, and as those who came to 
know him through pre-historic rude stone monuments fell in love 
with his charming young wife, they insisted on their womankind 
calling and knowing her also. In vain did the ladies ask, “ But, 
who was she?” They were crushed with the reply, “ My dears, 
what does it matter what she was, she 7s the wife of one of our 
first authorities on comparative megalithology.” So, by degrees, 
the young couple formed a coterie about themselves, and were no 
longer solitary and feeling as if they were outcasts. 

Now and then Mr. Welsh ran down to Bournemouth and spent 
a day with them, and sometimes Mrs. Welsh brought the baby; 
but the Welshes were no assistance to them in social matters. 
The Welsh circle was of a different style of mind and manner and 
interest from that which formed round the Saltrens. It was not 
a circle which could wax excited over anything pre-historic, it 
was so completely engrossed in the present. 
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But the Welshes were always received with the utmost warmth 
and kindness by Arminell, who could not forget what she owed 
to them, and harboured for the Radical journalist an affection quite 
special, mixed with great respect. She knew the thorough good- 
ness of the man, and she delighted in his smartness. 

“ Look here, Trypheena,” said James Welsh one day to his wife ; 
“do you remember what I said to you about aristocrats and their 
trains? ‘There is something else I will tell you. Once upon a 
time, say the Mussulmans, Allah, sitting on his throne in paradise, 
dropped the slipper off his foot, and it fell down into hell. Then 
he called to Adam, and bade him go and fetch it. ‘What!’ 
exclaimed Adam, ‘shall I, who am made in the likeness of God, 
descend to the place of devils? Godforbid!’ Then Allah ordered 
Abraham to go after his slipper. ‘Shall I go down into hell? I 
who am the friend of God! Far be it from me!’ was his reply. 
Then Allah turned to Moses, and he exclaimed, ‘ What! shall I, who 
am the law-giver of God, I who led the people out of the brick- 
kilns, shall I descend to the furnace? Away with the thought!’ 
And David cried, when Allah turned to him, ‘ Nay, but Iam the 
psalmist of God, press me not to go where demons yell discords.’ 
And Isaiah had also an objection to go, for he said, ‘I am the 
prophet of God.’ Then Allah turned to Mahomet, and said, 
‘Wilt thou go after my slipper?” And Mahomet answered, ‘I go 
at once, I am the servant of God.’ Whereupon Allah exclaimed, 
‘Thou only art worthy to sit on my throne. All the rest are a 
parcel of cads ’—or words to that effect.” 

“But, James, what has this to do with the aristocracy ? ” 

“ Be silent, Tryphoena, and listen. You and I, and all those who 
have clambered up the steps of the social heaven, are mightily 
tenacious of our places, and resent the slightest suggestion made 
to us to step below. We clutch at our seats and insist on every 
prerogative and privilege that attaches to it. Quite right that 
it should be so. We value the place we have gained, because it 
has cost us so much effort to attain it, and because we have to 
balance ourselves and cling so tight to keep ourselves from sliding 
down. But it is different with those who have been born and 
brought up on the footstool of the throne. They don’t want a 
pat of cobblers’-wax to keep them firm on their seat, and they 
are not scrupulous about descending after Allah’s shoe wherever 
it may have fallen. Ifthey go down to hell they don’t get smoked. 
They don’t find any one disputing their seats when they return. 
They can go and come, and we must sit and cling. That makes 
a difference, There is something of Allah everywhere, only it 
wants fetching up. Just see what has been made of that girl 
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Thomasine Kite. If ever there was a wilful, unruly creature, 
fated to go to the devil, it was she. And what could you do with 
her? Nothing. You sat ona step just above her, and were not 
able to stoop for fear of toppling over. She is not the same girl 
now, and I hear she is going to be married to a sergeant of the 
coastguard. She is a well-conducted woman, passionately attached 
to her mistress, and no wonder,—Arminell has brought up Allah’s 
slipper out of her. Look again at Jingles! I never had any 
opinion of him—a conceited, morbid monkey—and I could have 
done nothing with him; I lack the tact or whatever it is that is 
needful. But he is changed also, unobtrusive, self-respecting, 
learned, and modest—she has brought up Allah’s slipper out of 
him.” 

“You are a weather-cock, James. At one time you were all 
against the aristocracy, and now no one can do anything right 
unless he has blue blood in him. And yet—you call yourself a 
Radical.” 

“So I am—a Radical still,” said Welsh. “I have not altered 
my opinions, but my mode of procedure. I do not want to pull 
the aristocracy down, but to pull all society up to it. I don’t say 
that no one can fetch up Allah’s slipper but a born gentleman, 
but I do say that no one who has not attained to the aristocratic 
ease in a superior position, is likely to descend to seek Allah’s 
slipper, wherever it is to be found. I may have been wrong in 
thinking the best way of advancing society was by pinching the 
calves of those who sat above me, so as to make their seat intoler- 
able, instead of lending a hand to help up those below to a share 
of my stool. Do you understand me, old woman?” 

“T do not think I do. You have such a figurative method of 
speaking, James.” 


Cuarter LIY. 
MEGALITHIC, 


One bright summer day, when the sea was still and blue as the 
nemophila, and twinkling as if strewn with diamond dust, 
Arminell was in her garden, with an apron on, gloves over her 
hands, a basket on her arm, and scissors for flowers. 

At the end of the garden, partly screened by rhododendrons, 
was a summer-house, and outside it some lumps of plaster 
of Paris, pots of oil-paint, and slabs of slate, smeared with 
mortar. Occasionally the door of the pavilion opened, and a 
man issued from it wearing a brown-holland blouse, and on his 
head a paper cap. Particles and splashes of plaster marked his 
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face, especially about the nose, where he had rubbed with a white 
finger. 

“T will have it all cleaned away, Giles,” said Arminell. ‘“ How 
are you getting on with the models?” 

“Very well, only the plaster does not set as fast as I could wish. 
When I have got the dolmens of Gozo and Constantine, of Lock 
Mariaker and Madron to scale, side by side, the most prejudiced 
persons must agree that the similarity of construction is strong 
evidence of identity of origin. I can show on my map of mega- 
lithic monuments where the stream of dolmen builders travelled, 
how that it set from Asia, along the margin of the Baltic, and 
then branched north over Britain, and south over Gaul. I can 
prove conclusively that they were not Gauls and Kelts. Just 
come and look at my cromlechs and dolmens in the rough. The 
resemblance saute aux yeux. We must establish their geographical 
distribution, and then compare their points of similarity and 
dis——” 

“Please, ma’am, a lady and a young gentleman are in the 
drawing-room, and want to see you.” 

“ What names ?” 

“They gave none, ma’am.” 

Arminell removed her apron, took off her gloves, and handed 
them and the basket to the maid, then went towards the drawing- 
room glass door opening upon the garden. 

“Some people come to collect for the Jubilee,” said Arminell 
aside to her husband, as she passed. 

“T heard they were about.” 

In another moment, however, Saltren, who was engaged on his 
models of prehistoric rude stone monuments, heard a cry, and 
returning to the door of his laboratory, saw Arminell in the arms 
of an old lady, and at the same moment recognised her, and also 
the boy at her side. Then, without removing his blouse or his 
paper cap, he ran also across the garden, to welcome Lady 
Lamerton and his old pupil, Giles. 

I do not think I could better illustrate the fact of the trans- 
formation that had been effected in Jingles, than by mentioning 
this incident. Can you—I cannot—conceive of Mr. Jingles as 
tutor at Orleigh Park, allowing himself to be seen smudged with 
plaster, in a paper cap, with a nose of chalky whiteness? On the 
present occasion he was so excited, so pleased to see dear Lady 
Lamerton and Giles again, that he forgot all about his own 
personal appearance, and even about the quoit of the Madron 
cromlech he was then modelling to scale. 

Lady Lamerton had come to see Arminell, as Arminell could 
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not visit her ; and this was her first visit. She had not ventured 
before, because she did not think it prudent, not because her heart 
did not draw her to Arminell. 

The most contradictory reports had circulated relative to the 
girl. Some had asserted that she was dead, others declared she 
was alive. Then it was said she was lodging in London, under 
an assumed name, and had made herself notorious by her advocacy 
of woman’s rights, divided skirts, and social democracy. It was 
asserted that she had become a platform orator and a writer under 
the direction of that revolutionist, James Welsh. This was again 
denied, and said to rest on a mistake arising from James Welsh 
having had a general servant named Inglett. After a twelvemonth 
gossip ceased, for interest was no longer taken in a person who 
was no more seen, and who probably was dead. 

And what does it matter, argued the cynical, whether she be 
dead or alive, as she is no more in society? We know nothing of 
those who do not appear, who have not been presented, who are 
not danced before our eyes. 

In medizval times there were -oubliettes in all castles, and 
inconvenient persons were let fall down them to disappear for 
ever. Did they break their necks in falling? Or did they 
linger on, fed on bread and water, and languish for years? What 
did it matter? They were practically dead when the trap-door 
closed over their heads. 

Every aristocratic, every gentle family has now what was 
anciently the prerogative of the mightiest barons only. Every 
family is encumbered with its awkward and troublesome members 
who must be dropped somewhere. 

The Honourable Arminell Inglett had gone down an oublietie, 
but whether it were the family vault or,a social limbo mattered 
nothing. We are too wise to ask about her. We never do 
anything inconsistent with good taste. We let sleeping dogs lie, 
and don’t push enquiries about dropped relatives. 

When we are invited to dine at my lord’s, we do not peep to 
see if the broken meats and the half-finished bottles be tumbled 
down under the feet to be mumbled and drained by the forgotten 
ones beneath. When we dance at my lady’s Christmas ball, in 
the state ball-room, we know very well that below it is the 
family oubliette, but we scuffle with our feet to drown the moans 
of those mawvais sujets who lie below, and the orchestra sounds 
its loudest strains to disguise the rattle of their chains. 


“My dear husband,” said Arminell, “take Lamerton to see 
your models. They will interest him, and I will go in wit 
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mamma. Besides, you can clear his mind of delusions with 
respect to the Druids, which is really important. You know that 
there is a circle of stones on Orleigh Common, and in an un- 
guarded moment the boy might attribute them to the ancient 
Britons.” 

“The matter is not one to joke upon,” said Jingles, with a 
flicker of annoyance in his face. 

Then he retreated to the pavilion with his old pupil, to show 
him the work on which he was engaged. 

Arminell, quick in perception, saw that Lady Lamerton had 
noticed the transient cloud, so she said, with a smile, “ Do you 
remember my husband when he was Giles’s tutor? I mean, do 
you remember how sensitive he then was, how he winced when 
you came near him? I have heard of nervous disorders that 
make men thus susceptible. If you put a finger on them, they 
scream and writhe; if near them, they quiver with apprehension. 
He was in like manner touchy. Now, however, he is quite 
recovered. There is but one single point on which he is sensitive, 
and where a feather will make him wince.” 

“What is that ?” 

“ Megalithic monuments.” 

“Megalithic monuments, my dear?” 

“Yes, mamma. He loves me dearly, but even I, who can do 
almost anything with him, would shrink from holding Mr. 
Fergusson’s view that Stonehenge was a work of the Anglo- 
Saxons. If it did not separate us, it would make a temporary 
estrangement. But, understand me, we are the greatest of 
friends, we never quarrel. I believe with all my soul that the 
rude stone monuments are pre-historic and pre-Keltic.” 

“And what are his political views? ” 

“TI do not think he has any. But he is deeply interested in 
the bill for the acquisition and nationalisation of the antiquities 
of the country. He says, and I agree with him, that if Britain is 
to maintain her place as a leading nation in the civilized world, 
she should conserve most strictly every pre-historic monument 
on the soil.” 

Then Arminell made Lady Lamerton rest on the sofa; and 
she drew a stool to her feet, and sat there holding her hands. 

“JT dare say you cannot understand why I married him,” she 
said, after a short period of silence and mutual endearments. 
“But I was much alone, and oh! so solitary. I wanted a 
companion and did not relish the idea of an elderly eligible 
female, who, with bland perpetual smile, acquiescence in all 
my vagaries, non-resistance to my opinion, would have been 
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intolerable to me. I could not do without a companion, and I 
could not‘endure the society of one. It is the vocation of these 
companions to be complaisant, to have no view, no opinion, no 
personality. Unless she were all that, she would be no com- 
panion; if she were all that, she would be insupportable to me. 
Then—with her I could not have talked about dear Orleigh.” 

She stroked and then kissed her step-mother’s hand. 

“ Also poor Jingles—I mean Mr. Saltren—required a companion, 
a nurse; some one to look after him day and night, and see that 
he changed his socks when they were damp, and drank fresh 
milk warm from the cow, and took tonics at regular hours, and 
had sweet-oil rubbed into his back between the shoulder-blades. 
I could not ask Mrs. Bankes to do that, or the housemaid, and 
there was really no one else who could be asked. I could not do 
this unless I married him, and so—I became his wife, and rubbed 
in the sweet-oil. Thank God, he is a strong man now; but he 
has to be kept up to the mark. I go with him when he makes 
archeological excursions to the Morbihan, or to Scotland to 
plan old stones, for when he gets interested he forgets himself, 
and would work on in an east wind or in a sou-west drizzle 
unless I were by to insist on his postponing the measurements till 
the weather mends. He is a dear, amiable fellow, and yields 
with the best grace. It is real pleasure to have to do with him. 
Now tell me something about Orleigh.” 

“ About the people ?” 

“O yes, mamma, about the dear people there.” 

“ You know that Sam Ceely is married to Jane Melhuish, and 
she is as devoted to that old impostor as you seem to be to your 
patient. They live now in the cottage which was occupied by 
Captain Tubb till he moved to the old quarry.” 

“Where is Patience Kite?” 

“She has been had up twice before the magistrates for 
obtaining money under false pretences. She is an inveterate 
witch, and might well have been left alone, but Mrs. Cribbage 
has taken a dislike to her, and set the police upon her, and has 
had her summoned. Just now she is in prison, because she 
could not pay the fine imposed on her. How is her daughter, 
Thomasine ?” 

“Thomasine!—I will ring and you shall see her.” 

“Not just yet, Arminell.” 

“No, presently. She is, the belle of Bournemouth. Such a 
handsome girl, blooms into greater beauty than ever, and is so 
good and affectionate and steady. She is going to be married 
to a coastguard-man, a most respectable fellow.” 
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“ And now about yourself, Armie. Does time not hang heavy 
on your hands? You cannot be always engaged on pre-historic 
antiquities.” 

“Indeed, mamma,” answered Arminell with energy, “time 
does not hang heavy on my hands. I have, of course, my dear 
husband to consider first of all, but I have plenty to occupy me 
besides—duties thoroughly humdrum. I visit the old women, I 
read to the sick, I am an active patroness of the Girls’ Friendly 
Society, and I teach every Sunday in the school.” 

“You do! Why, Armie, you used to hate Sunday School.” 

“Dear mamma, I wish you could hear my class of girls, they 
have just acquired the list of apocryphal books which are not to 
be applied to established doctrine. And, till I find some positive 
truth to teach, I content myself with making them repeat the 
names of all the homilies which no one has read, and which 
never are likely to be read. They have also been taught the 
meaning of Quinquagesima, Sexagesima, and Septuagesima.” 

“ And you think you are really doing good, Armie?” 

“T am using all my energies to teach my girls to grow up 
humdrum women.” 


THE END. 
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Recreations of a Dominican Preacher. 


Ir is seldom the outside public are permitted to get such an 
interesting peep at the private life of the cloister as is, perhaps 
unconsciously, afforded in the two volumes which narrate the life 
and doings of the celebrated Dominican Father Tom Burke, the 
Irish Massillon, the friend of Longfellow, and the antagonist of 
Mr. Froude. 

Father Burke was born in Galway in the year 1830. His 
mother was a woman devotedly attached to the performance of 
religious duties and entirely destitute of humour. His father on 
the contrary loved a good song, told a good story, and enjoyed a 
good joke. It was from his father then that Burke inherited his 
comic vein. To him the son owed its development in spite of the 
reproaches of the good woman who frequently assured her husband 
that his want of decorum would be the ruin of his child. 

The boy as he grew up exhibited a playful disposition, and was 
given to playing practical jokes upon his friends and acquain- 
tances, and even upon his parents. He would imitate a well- 
known ballad singer so accurately as to extract a charitable coin 
from his father. Sometimes when Mrs. Burke happened to call 
her husband from another room the youth mimicking his father’s 
voice would answer for him and contrive to introduce some pert 
remark which could hardly fail to rouse retorts. Still personating 
his father he would call out from the head of the stairs some 
protest against an imaginary act, the more irritating because 
undeserved. One word would lead to another, a matrimonial 
quarrel would be the inevitable result, till at last breaking down 
in laughter the perpetrator of the joke would be revealed to 
his astonished parent. 

The lad did not always escape the consequences of his fun. 
On one occasion, being detected in a prank at the expense of the 
clergy, his mother brought him into an inner room, where, 
locking the door, she knelt down and repeated the prayer “ Direct, 
O Lord, our actions, &c.,” after which she administered a sound 
thrashing. In after years Burke said, “ When I saw my mother 
enter, the room, make the sign of the cross, and solemnly invoke 
the Holy Ghost to direct her, 1 knewI could expect no mercy. 
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I never got such a beating as that one directed by the Holy Spirit, 
and I have never forgotten it.” 

When seventeen years of age young Burke made up his mind 
to enter the Church, and fixed on the Order of St. Dominic as that 
to which he would belong. He left Ireland in 1847 to study in 
Perugia, in the very convent of the founder of the Order. Here 
he remained four years, and exhibited such marked promise that 
the young man was sent to England as Novice Master to a small 
community established at Woodchester. The Italian fathers pre- 
paratory to his start for England rigged him out in second-hand 
clothes from the Ghetto, so that he looked more like a smuggler 
than a friar. To this was added a long Roman hat, like a capsized 
canoe, which the General of the Order urged him to wear, but 
which Burke exchanged at Paris for a jockey-cap, that being the 
cheapest head-gear procurable. 

The once high-spirited youth arrived in London, but how 
changed! His spirit was so crushed by the rigour and merciless 
severity of the cloister that he accosted the porter at Paddington 
station with the same deference which he would have used 
towards his superior, and presented so abject a figure of wretched- 
ness that the porter thrust a hunch of bread and a piece of 
herring under his nose, saying, ‘“‘ Here, poor devil, take that!” 

For the first twelve months succeeding his monastic training 
Burke was never seen to smile. 

The routine of a Dominican Convent is somewhat as follows :— 
Matins, 4-5 a.m. ; Contemplation 5-6 ; Angelus Domini, 6 (repeated 
at 12 noon and 6 p.m.); Mass, 6.45 ; Collation, 7.15. From bedtime 
till after mass next day profound silence reigns, which it is a 
grave fault to break. Simple silence is observed till after dinner 
at 12.30. After dinner converse is allowed till Vespers at 
1.30 p.m. Study or instruction is then resumed, ending generally 
with a walk. Then come Compline, Rosary and Benediction. 
In some convents meat is altogether excluded, and during dinner 
only one friar is allowed to talk. The Dominican fast lasts for 
seven months, during which period only four ounces of dry bread 
are allowed for the morning collation, but a good dinner is per- 
mitted to atone for this enforced abstinence. At Woodchester 
the Prior had peculiar ideas as to what should be regarded as a 
good dinner. He laid in a stock of salt herrings, which he 
purchased by the cask. This was varied by a present of a keg of 
mullets which were in a semi-putrid state, and which after a strong 
remonstrance from the new Novice Master received funeral 
honours in the Convent garden. 


The great object aimed at by the rule of St. Dominic is the 
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development of humility, and the Prior tested the progress of his 
novices in this valuable virtue by inposing upon them the most 
menial tasks. Some would be sent to clean out the cells, or 
perhaps the church. One day Burke directed a novice to go 
to Brother Dalmatius (commonly called Brother Damnation) for 
the broom. The messenger returned with the reply that the lay- 
brother was using the broom. The envoy from Perugia told the 
novice to go again, and a second time he returned without the 
broom. ‘“ What does he say?” inquired Burke. “He says he 
will give it to you about the back,” was the reply. A complaint 
was lodged with the Vicar, and Dalmatius was summoned before 
his august presence. ‘‘Did you say that?”—“ Yes, Father.” 
After a long pause : “ Did you mean it ?»—“ No, Father.” “There, 
Brother Thomas, are you now satisfied?” And Brother Thomas 
was satisfied, and the parties dispersed, lost in admiration of the 
Vicar’s wisdom. 

Between the Vicar and the Novice Master the lives of the 
inmates must have been truly wretched. The Vicar was rigid 
to a degree as to abstinence, but was not in favour of corporal 
punishment. Burke, on the other hand, whilst willing to give more 
generous food, was unreasonable as a flogger and scourger. The 
law of scourging he laid down not only theoretically but prac- 
tically, and insisted on its public practice whenever he presided 
in Chapter. Nor did he desist from its public practice till the 
understanding was established that the disciplines should be taken 
three times a week in private. 

Every opportunity was taken to make the students humble. It 
is a habit in the cloister to drop very disparaging remarks hurtful 
to the feelings of those who cannot resent the unkindness, This is 
looked upon as teaching humility. Burke, however, had not it 
always his own way. There happened to be amongst his pupils 
an English convert of high attainments, who on his superior 
enforcing obedience to any mandate or instruction invariably 
responded “ Haw.” Burke often confessed he would rather receive 
a torrent of Irish abuse than hear that simple monosyllable. 
Many years later, whenat the height of his fame, and justly regarded 
as the most eloquent preacher of the Roman Catholic Church, a 
Dominican states he had seen the distinguished friar for some 
trivial fault compelled to kiss the feet of his novices, and 
afterwards eat his dinner on his knees in the midst of the 
refectory, his plate resting on the seat of a chair, the convent cat 
eating out of the plate also. 

From Woodchester Burke was summoned to undertake the charge 
of a new Dominican establishment at Tallaght, seven miles from 
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Dublin, at the foot of the Dublin Mountains. In this lovely spot 
he had leisure not only to lay up a store of learning, but to cultivate 
his gifts of speech. It was not till four years afterwards, towards 
the close of 1859, that the sermon was delivered which made the 
preacher famous. The occasion was the opening of a new organ 
at St. Mary’s, Sandymount. A popular Dominican was asked to 
occupy the pulpit, but at the last moment was unable to attend, 
much to the disappointment of the parish priest. He had 
promised however to provide a substitute, and on the appointed 
Sunday morning a tall, unprepossessing young man appeared with 
a singularly vacant and stupid expression of countenance, which 
Burke assumed through a spirit of waggery. The assembled clergy 
were horrified, but nothing could bedone. The preacher ascended 
the pulpit, his manner and countenance changed, the clergy were 
lost in surprise. A sermon was delivered on the connexion between 
Art and the Genius of the Catholic Church, the fame of which ran 
like wildfire and attracted attention even in France. From that day 
Burke was ranked as one of the greatest of pulpit orators, and in 
his own style without a rival amongst Roman Catholic preachers. 

What gave Burke his peculiar charm, especially with the 
audiences that thronged to hear him both in this country and in 
America, was his marvellous dramatic power. When in Rome his 
Lenten discourses were attended by strangers who could not 
understand a single word of English, but who were impressed 
nevertheless by his wonderful action, or rather acting, in the sense 
of the word used by Demosthenes. He was such a master of this 
difficult art that on one occasion in the midst of friends he 
undertook to preach a sensational sermon without uttering a word. 
His face, expressive of suitable emotions, aided by the movement 
of his eyes, at one moment was darkened by furrowed lines, the 
next instant seemed lit up with seraphic beauty. His imposing 
attitudes and gestures defied description. One unspoken senti- 
ment was strengthened by pointing tragically down, another by 
outstretched hands and eyes raised to heaven. 

The mastery of voice and features exhibited by Burke was 
almost miraculous. In his student days whenever he got a copy 
of Punch he employed his vacant moments in endeavouring, by 
means of a looking-glass, to work his features into the form of 
some comic portrait which adorned its pages. When in Rome he 
would spend hours in the Vatican with a friend, imitating the 
pose of the statues in the great sculpture galleries. At one 
moment he was the Dying Gladiator, the next a Sphinx, drawing 
over his head the white hood of his habit, sometimes a Burmese 
idol, erect, impassive, with legs crossed in a way which would 
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have puzzled an athlete to imitate. The ancient statues of the 
Fauns and Satyrs and other mythological monstrosities had a 
strong attraction for him. He would pause and grin, and produce 
with his own features a facsimile of the figure before him. On 
one occasion he stood for a long time before the Laocoén, and 
looking round found there was no one in sight. “I'll try him,” 
he said to a friend. And in a twinkling there was the Laocoin 
in flesh and blood; the strength of the terrible struggle, the 
despair and the agony displayed in the realistic effort of the 
Dominican. ‘Is that like him?” he cried, almost breathless. 

At that moment a party of ladies and gentlemen appeared, 
gazing in amazement, now at the statue, and then at its imitation. 
Completely taken aback, Burke could only articulate “I was 
trying my hand at the statue,” as a kind of explanation, and 
disappeared as quickly as he could. 

Towards the end of his career, whilst conducting a mission in 
London, the erection which occupies the site of Temple Bar took 
his fancy. He studied closely the monumental griffin, and on 
his return home that evening, with the aid of a stick produced a 
perfect imitation of thatvery peculiar figure. An ecclesiastical archi- 
tect was so much struck with Burke’s grotesque imitations that he 
offered him great inducements if he would give him a few sittings 
for these faces and figures to ornament a grand Gothic Church he 
was about to undertake. The Dominican was greatly tickled with 
the idea, and at the possibility of being one day on the steps of the 
altar of that very church confronted with a distorted stony self 
gaping at him from the capital of a neighbouring column. “I 
wish to be a pillar of the Church,” he replied, laughing. ‘“ You 
want to make me only a grinning gargoyle.” 

Burke was equally successful with living subjects. Whilst a 
novice at Perugia several Dominicans arrived from Luconia in the 
Philippine Islands. One day the young student yellowed his 
face, donned a fez, and addressed them in a gibberish with which 
he mingled words he had picked up from their own conversation. 
The visitors were puzzled, and at last said, when unable to answer 
him, that he must have come from some unknown island of the 
Philippine group. 

More daring, however, was his successful attempt to pass 
himself off as an Eastern prelate during the session of the Vatican 
Council. A large number of eminent ecclesiastics were the guests 
of an English Roman Catholic, and amongst them a number of 
Oriental bishops. A suite of apartments was arranged for the 
latter, as far as possible after the fashion of their own clime. 
There was a divan well-cushioned, and an abundant supply of 
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aromatic coffee and delicious tobacco. The prelates sat cross- 
legged on luxurious cushions, and sipped their coffee in solemn 
silence as clouds of smoke arose to the gilded ceiling. Burke was 
with the English guests, and a mysterious door covered with 
baize attracted his notice, more especially as the fragrance of 
tobacco accompanied its opening and closing. He opened the 
door, peeped in, and seeing some Eastern garments hanging quite 
close, he slipped them over his shoulders and, making a profound 
salaam, sat down cross-legged, and joined the company in their 
devotion to the heavenly havanna. Towards the end of the 
evening the host and his European guests paid a visit to the 
Orientals and conversed with them. Burke carried on a conver- 
sation with several who were his intimate friends without being 
detected, till at last an Irish bishop, after much study, cried : 

“Why, Father Tom, is that you? What brought you here ?” 

“Well, my Lord,” said Burke, “ there was plenty of tobacco and 
coffee to be enjoyed here, and I saw no reason why these good 
things should be resigned by a Western, and I wanted also to 
show that there are wise men in the West as well as in the East.” 

Burke’s popularity as a preacher was unbounded, He never 
spared himself in promoting a good work, such as building a 
chapel, procuring funds for a charity, or helping some religious 
community to wipe out a debt which pressed unduly upon them 
and hampered their usefulness. His eloquence thronged the 
churches where he appeared to such an extent that standing- 
room could not be got. As a car-driver put it, “ Bedad the 
church is full within and without.” 

A ludicrous incident occurred at Killarney Cathedral in the 
presence of Lord Kenmare and all the local magnates. Burke 
was preaching for the Presentation Brothers’ Schools, and his 
sermon reached an unusual length. The Brothers, anxious only 
for a good collection, began rattling the tin plates as a hint to the 
preacher to stop; the bishop, Dr. Moriarty, frowned from his 
throne, and the noise ceased. The portly prior advanced from 
his stall and took up his position in front of the pulpit, full in the 
view of all present except Burke. The preacher was just then 
expatiating on the zeal of the Brothers. He pictured forth the 
pale ascetic monk, his emaciated frame bearing evidence of his 
fastings and vigils. He was surprised to find the audience were 
smiling. He tried to be more impressive, and again reverted to 
the mortified and over-worked monk. The audience could hardly 
contain their merriment. There in front of them was the rotund 
figure, the broad jolly face of the prior, beaming like a full moon, 
visible to all but the preacher, and fully enjoying the beautiful 
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description of the ascetic monk. Greatly disconcerted, the preacher 
concluded as quickly as he could, and it is but right to mention 
the collection did not disappoint the fraternity. 

Whilst Prior of Tallaght, Burke enjoyed the intimate friend- 
ship of Cardinal Cullen. ‘Come up here, Father Tom, and tell 
some of your funny stories,” was the usual invitation after dinner. 
He would give imitations of some Italian priests who had become 
popular as preachers in Dublin. His first move was to cast the 
folds of his robe with demonstrative vigour over the left shoulder, 
and then in broken English proceed to lecture the faithful. With 
upraised finger he warned them to avoid “ otiosity,” to become 
“ tinkers ” (thinkers), and to remember that “ without face (faith) 
you cannot be shaved (saved),” concluding each section of his 
homily, which seemed to be teaching how to avoid the doom of 
sin, with the words “ You be da-a-a-mned,” uttered in low earnest 
tones. Some of their mistakes were ludicrous. One Italian 
spoke of Lazarus as reposing in Abraham’s womb, and another 
constantly referred to the whale in Jonah’s belly. 

For many years no banquet took place at the archiepiscopal 
residence which Burke was not asked to enliven, his pictures of 
Italian low life being greatly relished by the Cardinal. The quack 
dentist from Tuscany who with falsetto voice and bray of trumpet 
drove down the Piazza di San Agnesi at Rome, the man playing 
the mandoline, the improvisatore, and finally the Roman barber, 
were standing dishes. The great piece of acting was a series of 
imitations of a well-known mendicant family often heard in the 
streets of the Eternal City. The voices of the father, mother and 
daughter, the latter a real alto, were faithfully given, accompanied 
by the twang of the three distinct instruments they played, so 
that one could almost believe that three several persons were 
engaged in giving the performance. Another favourite scene was 
that of a troubadour serenading his love. Near the Convent of 
Perugia lived a Juliet who was frequently brought to her 
casement by the Com’ é gentil of some love-sick swain. It was 
rich to see Burke at an assembly of clerics lean back in his chair 
and strike up on a tongs, if no guitar was at hand, a tum-tum 
accompaniment to his burst of passionate melody. 

He possessed a tenor voice of much power and compass. Many 
a night when tired out he would stay till a late hour singing 
the ‘ Melodies’ or choice English songs. ‘Tom Bowling’ was a 
favourite, also ‘Drink to me only with thine eyes,’ ‘My mother 
bids me bind my hair,’ and ‘ What are the wild waves saying ?’ 
In a lecture on English music which he delivered in Liverpool 
a vocalist sang ‘The Death of Nelson.’ The lecturer resumed by 
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saying he doubted whether England ought to be more proud of 
her Nelson or of the bard who perpetuated his name in song. 

During the visit of Cardinal Franchi to Dublin a large assembly 
of prelates and priests was gathered together by Cardinal Cullen. 
After dinner Burke began mimicking the pulpit oratory of an 
English Cardinal and other distinguished preachers. One prelate 
thought the mirth too uproarious for the grave-looking Italian, and 
gave a hint that the proceeding should be stopped, which it was. 
Next evening the two Cardinals with a large company were enter- 
tained by a Dublin gentleman. In the drawing-room Burke gave 
his fun and fancy fullreign. Cardinal Franchi, who had now come 
to understand him, screamed with laughter at his performance. 
“ What is that you are doing with the handkerchief?” enquired 
Cardinal Cullen, sidling up to the group. The fact was Burke had 
twisted his white handkerchief round two fingers and the thumb 
of his right hand, forming a preacher with expressive action, the 
whole surmounted by a miniature mitre, while Cullen’s voice and 
bows were given to perfection. Cardinal Franchi and the 
Dominican, whenever they met, lived in cloud-land, both being 
inveterate smokers. 

It must not be supposed that Father Burke’s merits as a 
preacher were overlooked by his superiors, though he lived and 
died a simple friar. Bishoprics and archbishoprics were offered 
tohim in vain. It was his ambition to be a preacher and nothing 
else. Perhaps he thought also that he lacked the dignity which 
high ecclesiastical rank would require. Be that as it may, he 
refused to have his name put forward for the bishopric of Galway, 
his native town. When requested to become Coadjutor Archbishop 
of the Port of Spain with jurisdiction over the West Indian 
Islands his reply was, “I would prefer Irish stew to a Turkish 
bath.” During the Vatican Council an effort was made to 
persuade Burke to accept the Coadjutor Archbishopric of San 
Francisco, but in vain. That the celebrated preacher remained 
to the end of his days neither more nor less than the most insigni- 
ficant member of his Order is due entirely to his own wish. 

For one who possessed unlimited powers of expression united to 
comic perceptions, very few mots are recorded of him. 

A candidate for orders was directed to preach before him and 
his students, and the opinion of those present was invited on the 
performance. “It is all in Hay,” said one, referring to a well- 
known volume of sermons. “ Whether it is Hay or not,” replied 
Burke sharply, “it is long before you would be able to make a 
suggawn (Irish for a hay-rope) out of it.” 

A friend of his, Father Towers, was a person of imposing 
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rotundity of form. Both travelling together by train, an 
American tourist, pointing to an object of archeological interest, 
inquired what it was. “That is one of the Round Towers of 
Ireland,” replied Burke ; “ and here is another,” said he, pointing 
to his companion. 

An exquisite to whom he had been introduced described his 
mother as being so delicate that she was obliged to live on jelly 
and champagne. “I have a mother,” said Burke, “ who lives on 
snuff and aspirations.” 

A severe operation was about to be performed on Burke for the 
cure of an internal cancer. When the surgeon reached the seat 
of the disease it was suggested that his confessor should be sent 
for. “It is not necessary,” was the reply; “he has known my 
inierior for years. Besides, there is an axiom in theology, ‘ Ecclesia 
non judicat de internis!’” 

A Dublin Capuchin named Father Ashe, a man who had a high 
opinion of himself, remarked to Father Burke that he would end 
his course with joy if his remains should be consigned to the 
catacomb of his Order in Rome. “ Not much fear of that,” replied 
the Dominican ; “ they will never make an Ashe-pit of it.” 

Previous to a visit to Lisdoonvarna Father Burke conducted a 
retreat for the clergy of a western diocese. In one of his 
discourses he drew a picture of a curate, who, yielding to some 
hospitable host, was led to indulge more than once in a “ second 
tumbler.” “Cases of that sort,” he added, “generally wind up 
with a trip to Lisdoonvarna.” Lisdoonvarna is a well-known 
health resort in the north of the County Clare, and is connected 
with a small port on Galway Bay by a circuitous path called the 
Corkscrew Road. The homeliness of the remark with regard to 
intemperance made a deep impression on the hearers. When the 
retreat was over, and some of the clergy took their usual holiday 
at their usual resort, what was their surprise to find Burke there 
before them. “ What!” said they, “yow of all men to be here!” 
accompanied with looks of triumph at the seemingly disconcerted 
preacher. “Oh,” replied Burke, “you mistake me. I only alluded 
to those who come by the Corkscrew Road.” 
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Paul's Sister. 
By FRANCES MARY PEARD, 
AvtTuor or ‘His Cousin Berry, ‘ NEAr NEIGHBOURS,’ ETC. 


Carter XXXI, 


** When the mesmerizer Snow 
With his hand’s first sweep 
Put the earth to sleep, 


*Twas a time when the heart could show 
All.” 


Robert Browning. 
Tue scare about measles passed as quickly as it came, turned out 
to be no more than an inoffensive rash, and gave no cause for 
breaking up the pleasant party. Norma, however, was only 
quickening her own departure by a day or two, and though 
Bessie begged her to stay them out, she would only linger for 
one day. 

“They expect me at home,” she said, “and I am sure I had 
better go.” 

“T believe it is that ridiculous Jack who is driving you,” 
asserted Lady Drummond discontentedly. 

“He is rather ridiculous. I didn’t mind while he made it 
half a joke, but to have a boy eight years one’s junior sighing and 
looking daggers at one, is really too much. And he was such a 
nice boy, too! Never mind, Bessie; he will be quite sensible 
again, and take his proper interest in the farm and the fishing, 
when I have been for twenty-four hours out of the house.” 

“Where’s Norma?” cried Sir Robert, coming in with a heavy 
step. “What’s this about your going to-morrow, Norma? 
You'd better not, take my word for it. You'll have an awfully 
cold time.” 

“ Neither Agnes nor I mind the cold,” she replied lightly. “I 
can tell you that in coming here, what with hot tins and furs, we 
were almost melted. I have settled everything, Robert, and I 
would really rather go.” 

“Then in that case you must. But there’s a lot of snow 
about.” 


2Q2 
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“T’ve said all I can,” added his wife. 

“However, we'll see that you're well packed in,” promised 
cheerful Sir Robert, “and I don’t suppose much harm can come 
to you. You're a wise woman to go straight through. What's 
the good of knocking about at draughty stations? That’s what I 
never can persuade Bessie.” 

“Oh, I find my own way a very comfortable one,” said Lady 
Drummond, nodding. “I hope Norma’s may be as successful.” 

“T must go and break to Chambers that she has to take out 
some of our things again,” said Mrs. Winyeatt. ‘ You have no 
idea what it will cost her. When once she has folded a dress, she 
would like it to remain so for ever.” 

“She looks much better for her stay here,” remarked Bessie, 
when her sister had left the room. 

“ Looked well enough before, didn’t she?” asked her husband, 
taking up the Times. 

“She was so pre-occupied. She seemed to have something on 
her mind.” 

“ Grizzling, eh?” 

“Robert! You know as well as I do that Norma is not the 
woman to grizzle. But that Dover life of hers wants change and 
—an occasional upsetting e 

“A husband, in short ;” put in Sir Robert, expecting a prompt 
snub. 

But to his surprise his wife accepted the suggestion with favour. 

“Yes,” she agreed, with a sigh, “I wish she would marry. 
She might. But I begin to despair. I hope Madge won’t stand 
out so determinedly against her own good.” 

“Don’t be afraid. She'll take an independent line, with that 
nose,” returned Sir Robert mischievously. 

If Bessie could have read a letter which looked like all other 
letters, and was innocently handed to Norma out of the post-bag 
by Sir Robert at breakfast! She opened it almost reluctantly, 
and then in a moment, room, breakfast-table, young Jack 
Drummond’s face seemed all to go round in a whirl. She had felt 
so much, pictured so much, in that one instant, that surely hours 
had gone by, and yet here was Jack Drummond finishing his 
sentence in a tragic volce— 

“Some tongue, Mrs. Winyeatt? You'll allow me to cut you 
some tongue?” 

“And [ll be hanged if it didn’t sound as if he were asking if 
she would prefer his cutting his own throat!” said Sir Robert to 
his. Bessie afterwards, with much disgust. “I didn’t think any 
one in our family could be such a fool!” 
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But perhaps it was as well for Norma that this open love- 
making might have been considered disconcerting, for joy and 
amazement had left her almost dumb. If—lately—some gleams 
of hope had stolen into her heart, and, once being there, could 
not be shut out again, they only pointed to some far future day. 
If Lucy married—then! But that she—she, of all persons in the 
world!—should give up, yield her dominant will, write that she 
had considered the matter of their conversation at Marlham, and 
that if Norma wished to call Mr. Lawrence to her side, she was at 
liberty to do so—this, this was beyond her wildest tether of hope. 
Yet here it was. The words were plain, even if they danced 
before her eyes, and if she had to murmur no—yes—she did not 
know what, to Jack Drummond’s tragic offer of tongue. When 
she came down, dressed for her journey, her eyes were so bright, 
her whole face so sparkling, that Lady Drummond stared at her. 

“T never knew Craigmuir work such wonders!” she cried. 
“Norma, you are a different creature!” 

“Yes,” said Norma softly, “I am. Thank you for all your 
kindness, Bessie.” 

“You ought to come oftener. Promise me that in future you 
will come oftener.” 

“T will try. I will write to you to-morrow.” 

“Oh, not to-morrow. I am not quite so unreasonable. You 
forget how tired you will be.” 

“No, I don’t forget. I shall write to-morrow. I must.” 

“ Bessie—Norma!” cried Sir Robert, striding briskly in, “are 
you ready—are you coming? ‘Time we were off.” 

All the party went with Norma in the omnibus. Sir Robert 
drove his four greys, but Jack Drummond looked so miserable 
when he offered him a seat on the box, that his good-natured 
cousin burst out laughing. 

“Go where you like, my boy,” he said. “Grant will be too 
glad of an outside place. Willsomebody lick those fools of dogs ? 
One can’t hear oneself speak.” 

Miss Mainwaring had gone, but there were two Miss Falconers, 
who made a hero of Jack Drummond, and were not at all sorry to 
bid Mrs. Winyeatt good-bye. It was very ungrateful of Jack to 
wish with all his heart that they had stayed at home, and not added 
to the many claims on Mrs. Winyeatt’s attention. But he found his 
opportunity for 2 moment when he had taken her rugs from the 
porter, and jumped in to unstrap and arrange them. 

“You don’t know what this time has been to me!” he whispered 
fervently. 

“Tt has been a very nice time for us all,” returned Norma 
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kindly. ‘ Agnes, have you wished Mr. Drummond good-bye? I 
hope we shall all meet again some day.” 

“Macintosh says there is some report of snow along the line ; 
you'd better have waited, Norma. Got your flask? And you go 
straight through ?””—from Sir Robert. 

“No, we stop in London. I have to see Lucy.” 

It was Bessie’s turn. 

“Have you everything you want? Madge is on the verge of 
tears. Nothing left behind? —keys?—tickets? Good-bye, 
Chambers; good-bye, Agnes.” 

A general chorus of Good-byes, a waving of hands, Jack 
Drummond running along the platform, and they were off, and 
then Norma, under press of some rush of feeling, stooped down 
and kissed Agnes. 

“Mamma, I wish you would have Madge to stay with us,” said 
the little girl. 

“Oh, we will, we will! "—so gladly that Agnes looked at her 
reproachfully. 

“ Are you glad to go?” 

“Tam very glad we came,” said Norma, looking into her eyes 
and smiling. “And I like going home.” 

“T don’t think I do—much,” said Agnes withasigh. “ There’s 
a pony at Craigmuir, and Uncle Robert is very nice, and there are 
such lots of dogs.” 

“You shall have a dog if you want one. I will ask Uncle 
Robert to look out for something that he fancies, and to send it to 
Dover.” 

“Oh!”—Agnes sprang up and gave her a rapturous hug. “I 
wish Uncle Robert would bring it himself!” 

And it almost appeared as if Norma were ready to promise this, 
SO anxious was she that some of her own secret store of, happiness 
should radiate upon her child. She talked to her merrily of the 
good things which it appeared time was to bring; of Madge’s visit 
and where they would take her, and all the wonderful places they 
wouldsee. And it seemed that many of these places were those 
to which they had gone last summer. 

“ But last year we had Mr. Lawrence,” remarked Agnes, who had 
always a slight tendency to look at the reverse side. 

“ Perhaps he will come again.” 

“T don’t think he will, after all this time,” sighed the little 
girl. 

Thanks to the provision for their comfort, they were quite warm 
in the carriage, but outside the aspect of things was sufficiently 
dreary. Everything was sheeted with snow, and the greyness and 
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absence of sun gave a very forlorn look to the broad landscape. 
Agnes after a time grew sleepy, and Norma was left to her own 
happy thoughts and wonderings. She read Lucy’s brief letter 
again and again, and tried to fathom the causes which had led to 
it; but in vain, except that, as Miss Ellison said, Norma always 
believed that the most unlikely people might do something heroic. 
It was true that another woman would have refused to forgive the 
wrong done to her, but in this woman’s eyes it was already swept 
away, and she longed for nothing more than to reach Lucy and 
show her what she felt. 

Few people were travelling. Every now and then some official 
looked in, but otherwise they had the carriage to themselves, and 
happy dreams carried her so lightly over the way that when they 
reached Edinburgh she was amazed to find herself so far. Here 
they got food, and sat by the fire until it was time to start again, 
and Agnes was charmed with the lights beginning to twinkle from 
the tall housesin the Old Town. But presently a guard came into 
the carriage. 

“T don’t know, ma’am,” he said, “if ye’re aware that it’s not 
unlikely we may have some deefficulty in getting along to-night. 
I’m not saying that we shall,” he added with caution, “but the 
snow’s been falling heavily about the Border, and I was thinking, 
that with the young leddy and no gentleman, if it was the same to 
you, you might prefer remaining in Edinburgh the night?” 

Mrs. Winyeatt hastily reflected. 

“There is no actual danger, I suppose? ” 

“No danger, ma’am; but, as I was saying, there might be 
inconveenience.” 

“T think we will risk it,” she said quietly; “thank you for 
telling me.” 

In truth, now that her pent-up feelings had been allowed to 
follow their vent, she could hardly have been stopped by any 
difficulty. They had plenty of warm wraps, and an ample provision 
of food; besides, it was March, and to be snowed up in the month 
of March seemed an absurd anomaly. She was not soon alarmed, 
and after all the guard, a cautious Scotchman, probably thought 
that a very little discomfort might daunt a lady. If the snow 
became really too deep, they might get out at some other station 
and find beds in a town or village, at any rate nearer than 
Edinburgh. It was certainly snowing more thickly as they went 
along, and through the dusk they watched the flakes driving black 
against a sombre sky. On one side of the train little heaps of 
snow rose along the window-ledges, and when the door was opened 
it let in thickly powdered figures to inspect tickets or change the 
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hot-water tins. Shadows deepened outside. Agnes was com- 
fortably packed up to sleep, the blinds were drawn across, and 
they could fairly keep out the cold, which yet, it must be owned, 
was more penetrating than Norma had expected. By-and-by she 
too slept a little, a delicious sleep, which seemed always just 
touched with happy consciousness, and from which she awoke 
smiling. It struck her, however, with a sense of uneasiness, that 
the train laboured heavily and that they were going but slowly. 
Agnes slept warmly. Chambers also slept. A little fine snow 
had crept in at one of the ventilators, and was lying there 
unmelted. Norma got softly up and closed the aperture. At 
the next station she called the guard, who reported that the line 
was very heavy, but they hoped to get on; they had the finest 
engine on the line, and the driver thought the worst was nearly 
over. One passenger, however, a little red-faced man in a grey 
coat, elected to get out at the station, and Norma hesitated. On 
inquiry she found that the inns were at some distance from the 
station, that there were no cabs on the spot, and owing to the 
snow, there would be great difficulty in getting one. It seemed 
folly to take the child into the teeth of the night in order to avoid 
an uncertain danger. Once more, she closed every outlet, made 
her companions swallow some food, and presently forgot all about 
her surroundings in a dream that was half-sleeping, half-waking. 

It must at last have ended in sleep, for she was roused bya 
heavy dragging yet soft sensation, by the train stopping, and by 
shouts. Agnes still slept, Chambers jumped up with a start. 
The window was so thickly frost-coated that it was impossible to 
do more than scratch a blurred hole, and at last Norma let it down 
and stretched out. Men were already moving about with lanterns, 
but with difficulty, and plunging at every footstep deep in snow. 
It was unnecessary to put any questions as to what had happened. 
Pallor of snow all round, heaped high on either side, the thud of 
the engine as it seemed to struggle against the vast inert over- 
powering mass, spoke for themselves. It was quite plain that 
they had run into and were embedded in a snow-drift, formed, as 
Norma thought, in a cutting. 

She was not the woman to make unnecessary demands upon the 
men, who were better employed than in answering them, though 
other passengers were shouting questions, and little curls of hot 
breath came out into the frosty air from train-windows. Mrs. 
Winyeatt closed her’s and explained the situation to Chambers. 
There seemed no reason to fear danger, but, as the guard had said, 
there might be considerable inconvenience and discomfort, and 
Norma blessed Bessie’s forethought in providing them with what 
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she had described as enough provisions for a week’s siege. Mean- 
while it was probable that all that could be done in the way of 
digging would be done, and that no one who was not a man with 
a spade could do better than practice the grace of patience. 

The cold was beyond doubt growing very severe. 

They had come so slowly that they had lost much time, and 
although they had not long crossed the Border, it was already 
the middle of the night. The cutting, it is true, sheltered them 
a good deal from the force of an eager wind, but this swept in a 
draught between the banks, carrying with it minute particles of 
snow-dust as sharp as glass. Snow was not actually falling, or 
only falling sparsely; what the wind brought was the light 
coating that had lately fallen, not as yet bound close by the frost. 

Minutes dragged by with interminable tediousness, and 
lengthened into an hour. Almost all the male passengers had 
turned out, and were helping the small body of railway men in 
their efforts to clear the line. But it became evident that the 
drift extended to so great a length that a far larger number of 
workmen would be necessary before any impression could be 
made on the mass, and the question of what was best for the 
passengers became one of some importance. 

Agnes had awakened sleepy, and complaining of cold, and her 
mother, fancying from the sound of voices that work had been 
given up, let down the window, and put her first inquiry. Her 
friend the guard stumbled over to answer it. 

It appeared that there was much discussion as to what was 
best for the passengers. There were only about a dozen women 
and children in the train, and twice as many men. There was a 
station a mile and a half further on, and the general opinion was 
in favour of all going there. There they would find fire and 
more substantial shelter than the train could afford. The drift 
was so deep and the engine and front carriages so embedded that 
it would not only be long before the line was cleared, but some 
hours before the train could be extricated. At the same time it 
was possible that, on hearing of the disaster, an engine would be 
sent in pursuit, which might take the train back to Berwick or 
Edinburgh. Would the lady wait for that? 

The lady thought she would prefer to walk. It seemed to her, 
indeed, that any movement would be better than sitting shivering 
between banks of snow. There was no knowing how long the 
engine would be in coming, and—to go back! 

The guard looked at her with respect when he found she at 
once made up her mind. So many of the passengers had 
hesitated and questioned, and expected answers beyond the 
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knowledge of man, that, though long-suffering by nature, he had 
been goaded into rebellion. He hastened to assure her that she 
was right, and if there was any difficulty with the little girl, 
some of them would be quite willing to carry her. Norma’s 
resolution, indeed, gave an impetus to the others; and in a few 
minutes the men with their spades were clearing a little pathway 
up the embankment, and a curious company was climbing up by 
the aid of the lanterns. 

There was a good deal of laughing as well as of grumbling. 
Agnes was delighted, Mrs. Winyeatt and Chambers between them 
carried their basket of provisions, which was likely to be of great 
use to more than themselves. One poor woman was so pale and 
so poorly clad, that Norma, without a word, took off her own fur 
cloak and wrapped it round her. And then they set off for their 
difficult and floundering walk. 

How strange it was! The night had fairly cleared, the heavy 
snow-clouds, broken up by the wind, drifted wildly across a 
starlit sky, which gave sufficient light to show the ghastly and 
desolate stretch of snow, reaching like some monstrous shroud 
into the far distance. Along this vast sweep straggled the little 
black procession, two lanterns flinging out their feeble cheer. 
The friendly guard had stayed behind with his train, but he had 
told one of the others to look after Mrs. Winyeatt, and the man 
after a time offered to carry Agnes part of the way. But Agnes 
had something—on an emergency—of her mother’s spirit, and 
when Norma had given up her basket to the man, she was able to 
help the little girl better, and the exercise had unstiffened her 
own limbs, and sent the blood coursing more briskly. It was, 
doubtless, a very fatiguing walk, but Norma had no feeling that 
she, at any rate, required pity; the spring of happiness within 
her making her so indifferent to discomfort that she was able to 
cheer the other women, and to keep up their spirits when they 
were inclined to flag. 

The station was reached at last, and, news having been taken 
there of the accident, what preparations were possible had been 
made. Being only, however, a small station, with a limited staff, 
and the one man who could be spared having hurried out to get 
help, these preparations consisted of no more than a good fire in 
the waiting-room, into which they all crowded. It appeared that 
there was a village at hand, from which provisions could be got in 
the morning, and meanwhile Mrs. Winyeatt proceeded to unpack 
her basket, and to deal out rations as bountifully as she dared. 
This unexpected good fortune raised their spirits wonderfully, 
and on the strength of it Norma became a sort of heroine among 
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them. The woman who still wore the fur cloak was perhaps the 
least grateful of all, but it was evident that she would have 
suffered bitterly without it; and Mrs, Winyeatt was glad enough 
to see it round her. 

The difficulty was to find enough chairs or boxes. The men 
stretched themselves grumbling on the floor, one of the few chairs 
was given to Mrs. Winyeatt, and for Agnes’s sake she did not 
refuse it. She lifted the tired little girl on her lap, took off her 
boots to dry them by the fire, looked at the motley company with 
some little amusement, and by-and-by, her own head leaning 
against the hard wall, slept as soundly as ever she had done in 
her life. 

Not for long. 

She was suddenly awakened by what seemed an extraordinary 
noise, and started up wondering where she was, and what had 
happened. There was a hissing, a bell ringing, a rush, then 
came confused voices and trampling; she did not at first realise 
that she was at a station, and that this meant no more than the 
arrival of a train. Several of the sleepers, however, raised 
themselves with grunts, shook themselves, and hurried out on the 
platform to see what the arrival meant for them. One man came 
and poked the fire. 

“We'll maybe get a chance of going on,” he said to Mrs. 
Winyeatt. “They'll have to send us back in this train if it can’t 
get further; unless any passenger prefers to stop behind in this 
hole. That won’t be me, for one. Didn’t know boards were so 
hard till I tried ’em for a bed.” 

As he said the last word the door was flung open, and some 
dozen of the new arrivals tramped in, stamping, and—chiefly— 
smoking. When they saw the already crowded condition of the 
room they stared round them in surprise. 

“Not many beds here to let,” said the man who had already 
spoken. ‘Such as there is, you’re welcome, gentlemen.” 

Norma had taken off her hat, and tied a lace scarf round her 
head ; it fell forward a little and shaded her face, so that, from 
the shadow and the dim light of the waiting-room, in which the 
gas was turned down, her face was scarcely visible. But a 
gentleman who had come in behind the others, and stood inside 
the doorway, surveying the room, started as his eye fell on her. 
In two seconds he had pitched away his cigar, was through the 
astonished group and standing up straight before her. 

“You, Norma—you!” 

If her thoughts had been less full of him, if those thoughts had 
not been so happy, and expectation already looking forward with 
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delight, she would have been more troubled. As it was, it scarcely 
seemed astonishing that he was there—in the most improbable 
place in the world. Agnes was much more surprised. 

“Why, mamma!” she cried helplessly, turning towards her 
mother with a flushed face and large startled eyes. 

“T don’t know that I can say anything more than Agnes,” said 
Lawrence with a half laugh. “I thought you were at home 
again.” 

He was infinitely more moved than she; to him it was not 
nearly such a simple matter. He had not known when or how he 
should ever meet her again, while she had been able in her own 
mind to bring that time very near. And for him the barrier still 
existed ; he was expecting each moment to have it thrust before 
his eyes. Yet she was looking at him with sweet eyes in which 
there was no warning. 

“We put off our coming for a day, and our train is buried in a 
snow-drift a mile and a half away,” she explained. “Isn't it 
more wonderful that you should be here?” 

“Oh, I? Iwas on my way ” he began, and then stopped 
awkwardly. The sudden meeting had taken away his self-posses- 
sion. How should he say where he had been going? But she 
saved him the attempt. 

“To Craigmuir ? ”—as if it were the most natural thing in the 
world. 

“Well, yes, to Craigmuir,” he repeated doggedly. 

“ And how shall you get on?” 

“T meant—all who are here are men who for one reason or 
other wanted to push on—we meant to come as far as we could, and 
if the drift couldn’t be removed, walk round it. The train you 
came in will have to be taken back.” 

“But,” said Norma, with a small smile curving her lips, 
“ Bessie doesn’t expect you at Craigmuir, Must you go on?” 

“And leave you here? No,” he said briefly. 

But something in her voice, in her smile, some touch of play- 
fulness which he had not seen in her of late, was stirring his heart 
as bare branches are stirred by breath of spring. He bent forward 
and tried to look into her eyes, and then became impatiently aware 
that other eyes were watching them curiously. 

“Can’t you come out of this hole? ” he said a little imperiously. 
“You won’t hurt.” 

She paused, then—* Yes, I will come. Agnes can stay with 
Chambers.” 


He wrapped a shawl round her. His hands shook, for she did 
not resist. 
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“ Haven’t you a fur cloak or something ? ” 

“This will do very well,” she said, and went lightly through 
the crowd. 

Outside it was clear. The wind had died away, clouds had 
vanished, and frosty stars shone brightly. 

“Here is a deliverance from that stuffy room!” she said, 
turning to him as they walked down the little platform beyond 
the point where the train was still waiting. She met his eyes 
fastened upon her. 

“Norma—is it ended?” he asked hoarsely, and as she did -not 
immediately answer, he stopped her. “For Gon’s sake!” 

It was under his breath, yet it was a cry, a cry which pierced 
her heart. For reply she put her hand into his. 

“T should have written to you to-morrow,” she said softly. 


CuarTerR XXXII. 


“The bird on the bough, 
The song of the bird, 
The blue river reaches 
By soft breeze stirred ; 
O soul, and hast thou found again thy treasure ? 
O world, and art thou once more filled with pleasure ? 


O world, hast thou passed 
Thy sad winter again ? 
O soul, hast thou cast 
Thy dull vesture of pain ? 
O winter, sad wert thou and full of sorrow, 
O soul, O world, the summer comes to-morrow! 


O soul, ’tis love quickens 
Time’s languorous feet: 
O world, ’tis spring wakens 
Thy fair blossoms sweet ; 
Fair world, fair soul, that lie so close together, 
Each with sad wintry days and fair spring weather.” 
Gwen. 


EptLoaues are dull things, and so playgoers have found out, and 
will have none of them. But story-readers still hold to the old 
traditions, or perhaps it is the story-writers who are unwilling so 
curtly to part with the friends who have gone along with them in 
kindly companionship. 

The journey, at any rate, needs no talking about. Some time 
afterwards, when Chambers, who behaved very well at the 
time, made an allusion to “that dreadful night,” Mrs. Winyeatt 
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stared at her. And, indeed, no one was the worse for it, and the 
woman from whom Norma never reclaimed her cloak, was certainly 
the better. They reached London safely, and then came the first 
shadow on Lawrence's bliss; for Norma went to a hotel, and told 
him he must see her no more that day; she should stay till night 
with Lucy. Nor would she listen to his appeals to be allowed to 
come too. 

Lucy, to whom she had telegraphed, met her quite easily. 
“You poor thing,” she exclaimed, kissing her, “what you must 
have gone through! The papers mentioned the snow this 
morning, and then came your telegram. Haven’t you really 
got any cold ?—nor Agnes either? I rather hoped they would 
not have let you start in such weather.” 

“Oh, we were not to be pitied—we did very well,” returned 
Norma colouring. Lucy was easy, it was she who felt guilty and 
shame-faced. She could not blurt out what had happened on the 
journey, yet until it was told and until she had alluded to Lucy’s 
letter her position felt intolerable. And Lucy did not seem 
inclined to allude to it. 

“You are really going home to-morrow? You won't stay in 
London over Holy week and Easter? Irather fancied you might; 
I thought you would like the services.” 

“No, I am really going home. Lucy ”—Norma went to the 
sofa and sat by her side. The girl’s face hardened slightly, but 
she made no other sign. “Lucy, I must tell you, you have made 
me very happy. It was good of you to write.” 

“Do you look at it in that light ?” 

“ How can I look at it in any other? Perhaps you ought not 
to have had the power of separating us in your hands, but—you 
had it.” 

“ Ah, then, you repented?” There was more than a touch of 
taunt in the girl’s tone. ‘ You wished you had not promised ?” 

“No, I think not,” returned Norma slowly. 

“ What do you mean, then?” 

“Don’t let us talk of it; we need not—now. You have 
written, and there is an end.” 

Lucy was silent a moment, then she said— 

“Oh, we haven’t come to the end yet! I suppose you know 
that Mr. Lawrence is in London? Are you or I to write and tell 
him that he is at liberty to pay his addresses? That's the correct 
phrase, isn’t it? ”—with a hard little laugh. 

Norma coloured again. 

“That is not required,” she said, with some difficulty. 

Lucy turned sharply upon her. 
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“Then you have been dishonest, after all!” she cried, in almost 
a tone of triumph. 

Norma’s eyes flashed. 

“Lucy!” she exclaimed. 

The girl recovered herself in a measure. 

“ Well, you must have been in communication, then,” she said, 
sombrely. 

“Yes, we have. During the last twenty-four hours.” 

She went on to relate what had happened. 

Lucy listened eagerly, though with an evident attempt at 
indifference, and, when her sister-in-law had finished, remarked— 

“Very romantic! Almost enough so to please you, Norma. 
So seldom, isn’t it, that coincidences occur at just the right 
moment? But this couldn’t have been better if it had been 
arranged.” 

She knew all the time that her words were bitter, unjust; she 
hated herself for using them, and yet would have had them fifty 
times as stinging. But Mrs. Winyeatt said, quite simply— 

“Tt was very wonderful. It seems so more to me now as I 
look back than it did at the time. You see, your letter had so 
filled my thoughts that when I saw him before me I was scarcely 
surprised ; but for him it was very different.” She stopped, for a 
moment she looked appealingly at the girl; but she was only 
sitting as before, staring at a fan stuck for no apparent reason 
against the wall, her eyebrows slightly lifted. Yet something, 
some sense of isolation, of desolation, struck the elder woman 
painfully. ‘‘ Lucy,” she cried, “let us be friends—please let us 
be friends! It is what I most wish.” 

“Oh, you can do without Paul’s relations now; you will have 
to adopt new ones. Mrs. Lawrence—well, it wouldn’t surprise 
me if you were to find Mrs. Lawrence a little difficult. I should 
have got on better with her, at any rate. But there is Nelly. I 
wish you joy of Nelly.” 

Mrs. Winyeatt was silent. Then she said— 

“T want you to feel that I know that I owe you all this.” 

“What? Nelly?” 

“You know what I mean,” said the other gently. 

Lucy turned sharply upon her. 

“Tt might have ended differently if he had not seen you when 
you came down. Everything was against me. But don’t think 
that I regret it now. I’m very thankful. He is dull.” 

“ Not to me,” said Mrs. Winyeatt, smiling. 
“Well, then, owing to you.” 
“Ah, that is pardonable,” said Norma, smiling still. Lucy 
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in this mood was more like the old Lucy. Still, she had some- 
thing to say which she would not have said, if without it she 
could have satisfied Lawrence; but he had been so persistent, 
that to avoid creating suspicion she had promised. “ When 
are you coming back to Dover?” she said, as easily as she 
could. 

She knew nothing of Lawrence’s last interview, or the question 
would have presented more difficulties. 

“Never!” cried the girl sharply. But the next moment she 
added, with a laugh, “ Did Mr. Lawrence desire you to ask me? 
He did, I know. I can tell you exactly what you were to say— 
this was to make no difference, my home always to be with you, 
the curtain to drop upon charming tableau, three standing hand 
in hand, soft music, tears of joy, bless you, my children! Good 
Heavens !—what fools men are!” 

She poured out the words tumultuously, passionately, and 
when she had ended started up, as if stung beyond endurance. 
Norma also rose. Her heart smote her. She felt that this pain 
lay at her door, yet that nothing she could utter could soothe it. 
In a minute Lucy came back from the window. 

“T told you that he was dull,” she said. ‘“ Never mind, you 
have said your, or his, say, and you can give any reason you like 
for my not accepting his kind offer—mind you say kind. I shall 
not stay in London. I hate it. Probably I shall go abroad. 
Some people want me to join them.” 

Norma kissed her without speaking. When she had gone the 
girl flung her arms above her head. 

“ How could I give him up to her ?” she cried vehemently. 

_ George Lawrence went to Dover with Mrs. Winyeatt the next 
day—he pretended that immense compensation was owing to him 
—and Miss Ellison, who knew nothing, fell into a condition of 
blank amazement at the station, where she had come to meet her 
friend. She owned very frankly to being in some degree dis- 
appointed, because she had pictured herself as of great use in the 
affair, and had a hundred unanswerable arguments with which to 
assail Norma. Her alliance with Lawrence had indeed weighed 
very faithfully on her mind, and, lo! here was the victory won 
without her being called upon to strike so much as a stroke! 
Nor could she even get a satisfactory reason, though she descended 
so far as to ask Lawrence in private. 

“T know absolutely nothing,” he said; “no more than you. 
Norma has told me she cannot enter into explanations, and I am 
only too thankful to take the goods the gods have given me and 
ask no questions.” 
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“ Well, all I can say is, that it is very unsatisfactory for those 
who get no goods,” returned Miss Ellison. 

This was undoubtedly true; but it is to be feared that Lawrence 
was too happy to give her the sympathy she deserved. His trust 
in Norma was absolute, and when he saw that it troubled her to 
be asked what course of events had brought them together, his 
lips were sealed. Perhaps, in his own mind, he connected that 
last visit of his to Lucy with the matter; but, if this were so, he 
never spoke of it, and on her part she was absolutely true to 
Paul’s sister. It was as Miss Ellison had foreseen; under 
Lawrence’s touch Norma’s responsive nature expanded, shook off 
certain morbid limitations which had threatened to stunt it, grew 
to weigh the past more justly, to accept the joy of the present as 
God’s good gift, not to be received fearfully. As for Janet 
Somerville, her amazement and delight knew no bounds, and 
Mr. Lawrence became, in her sight, almost as great a hero as 
Mr. Rose. 

“Really, Janet, one would suppose you were going to be 
married yourself,” said Isabel crossly. 

“It’s almost as good.” 

“Well, it’s lucky I did not wait for my dress in order to be 
Lucy’s bridesmaid,” returned her sister with a laugh. “ Lucy 
really did make herself rather ridiculous.” 

“ Poor Lucy!” sighed Janet. 

“Poor Lucy! Oh, if she only heard you! I wonder how she 
treats this? She was always equal to an emergency, I’ll say that 
for her.” 

“Oh, she must very soon have found out all about it,” Janet 
replied with a return to cheerfulness ; “and perhaps she never 
meant so much as we fancied.” 

“We fancied as much as she meant,” said Isabel oracularly ; 
and, when Janet stared at her, she only laughed, and then 
sighed, looking at her gloves. “Did you ever see such a dis- 
reputable sight? And I can’t, I absolutely can’t afford another 
pair.” 

“Take mine,” cried Janet, running to her drawers, and 
dragging out her scanty store. “There, those are really rather 
nice.” 

“Tt seems a shame,” said Isabel, looking longingly at them. 
Then, as they were pressed into her hands, she kissed her sister. 
“T wish, oh, I do wish, Janet, that you were going to marry a 
rich man; you would do him credit.” 

“Tm the richest girl in the world,” returned Janet valiantly. 
“T've got three pounds thirteen and sixpence saved, screwed out 
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of my allowance, towards my trousseau, and you know Aunt 
Ellen has promised us a silver teapot.” 

“ Well, I can’t conceive how you've screwed anything. I know 
I couldn’t. But, then, I always seem to want more than you.” 

“Yes, of course. Still, ’'m very proud. It will be so splendid 
if ’'m not obliged to come on poor papa for much.” 

“Qh, poor papa!” repeated her sister, with a shrug. “It’s a 
comfort, any way, that Mrs. Winyeatt is going to give us the 
dresses for her own wedding, because they’re sure to be nice, 
And I hope they’re going to be quick about it. Didn’t you say 
Midsummer ? ” 

“Yes, and Mrs. Winyeatt is going down to Marlham in May. 
Awful!” said Janet, with a sympathetic shudder. 

“Ts-a-bel ! ” 

“Tsabel! There’s papa calling! Fly!” 

It was quite true that Norma had consented to go to the 
rectory for a week; true, also, that the visit looked to her little 
less appalling than Janet had imagined it. But it was a great 
wish of George Lawrence’s, and her feelings towards him at this 
time were those of one who had much to make up. She went, 
therefore, for a week at the end of May, and, by Lawrence’s 
further wish, she took Agnes with her, as well as Polly Medland 
on a visit. 

It was formidable—it could not be otherwise. Mrs. Lawrence’s 
prejudices were plants of hardy growth; even if they seemed to 
disappear for a time, they were up again before you had time to 
look round. But she was also a good woman, and Major 
Macarthy’s death had left a softening touch of which she was 
never after quite unconscious. ‘To the day of her death, and in 
spite of some disapproval, she would believe that her son would 
have done better to have let her choose for him and to have 
married Lucy. But that did not prevent her doing her best to 
be kind to Norma, and in after years she remarked to Nelly that 
she was glad George’s influence had succeeded in making his wife 
more considerate towards Lucy. 

From the rector and from Nelly, Norma had an enthusiastic 
welcome; Nelly, indeed, had not looked so happy since the 
major’s death. Toby, as faithful, as honest, and as humble as 
ever, had attached himself chiefly to the rector, but there was not 
a man, woman, or child in the village but spoke of him as the 
major’s dog ; and, if any ignorant dog or cat ventured to interfere 
with him, they got no mercy from their masters. 

And the major’s grave was thick with primroses and white violets. 

oe * * * Co * * 
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Orchards lie all along the slopes of the Marlham hills, and to 
one of them George Lawrence brought Norma the morning before 
she went back to Dover. To reach it they turned into a narrow 
lane, and then clambered through a gap in the hawthorn hedge, 
and up a steep bank to the top. There are days in May in which 
the most exquisite moment of all the year seems to have been 
touched. The enchantment and delicacy of the green, the 
indescribable freshness and youth of the world, the hope which is 
everywhere abroad, the gay life which smiles and sings at you— 
this is the charm which, long waited for, comes at last for those 
who can see. It was there that day. Grass grew long under the 
trees, and was sprinkled with constellations of pale primroses, and 
the airier heads of dandelion clocks. The apple-trees, bearded 
with moss, gnarled and fantastic in shape, had leaped into life as 
young as the rest of the world, and rosy blossoms ran along the 
branches, and swept the grass, and tossed themselves for joy of 
life against the luminous grey of the sky. On one side the 
ground fell brokenly away towards the river, on the other a grassy 
hedge crept along, a hedge in which primroses and blue speed- 
wells nestled, and in the rich red bank were birds’ nests, and 
happy songs and twitterings of joyful counsel. Far in front, 
between the labyrinth of boughs, and lying in a very sea of white 
and pink blossom, rose the church tower and the red roofs of the 
village, with trees of tenderest lightest green, and a little on the 
left one tall group of Scotch firs to give the needful touch of 
sombre contrast. 

In such an orchard, and on such a May morning, George 
Lawrence and Norma wandered enchanted. Everything had a 
delight, a charm. Love with his touch had made them as young 
as the youth about them; they sat down and blew dandelion 
clocks; he showed her the little wren’s nest in the hedge. As 
was to be expected, it was she who first said with a smile— 

“George, do you know that we are behaving absurdly, like two 
children ?” 

“T am behaving exactly as I feel, and so are you,” he said lazily. 
“Nothing absurd in that. I’m ready to make a daisy chain, if 
that’s all.” 

“You can’t.” 

“Can't 1?” 

He set to work, and she sat laughing at him. Presently he 
remarked—* The fact is, Norma, you've a lot of youth to make up.” 

“T thought I’d done with it.” 

“ Ah, I foresee I shall have a great deal to teach you. That is 
why I am beginning at the beginning—with a daisy chain.” 
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But, as she did not answér, he looked up and saw her eyes 
shining with tears. 

“Norma!” he cried with swift change of voice. “My darling! 
Have I hurt you?” 

“Hurt me?—you? no,” she said, stretching out her hands and 
smiling through her tears. “I was wondering how much you 
would find in me that was wanting besides the lost youth. I have 
been afraid of so many things—afraid even of being happy.” 

“Of being happy ?”’ 

“Yes, it seemed as if I—I had no right ‘ 

“Did you expect to have to earn it?” he asked tenderly. Then 
he said with a laugh—“I wish I could think that was why you 
sent me away.” 

“ No, it wasn’t——” 

“T know.” But, as he saw she had not finished, he added 
inquiringly, “ Well?” 

“T could not have done it for that.” 

“No,” he said, looking at her, “‘ you couldn’t. It wouldn’t have 
been right. It wouldn’t have been you. And you won't be afraid 
any more ?” 

* & * * * + * 
All round her there was a shining world, birds, and singing, 


and blossoms, and the gladness of God’s gifts. How could she be 
afraid ? 


THE END. 
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